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OUT OF CHARITY" 



CHAPTER I. 

MR. FERRIER's WILL, ETC. * 

Five minutes to five by Mrs. Ballow's clock, and 
that clopk, at the utmost, only ten minutes 
ahead of the lawful time of day! And Mr. 
Ballow not come home from the funeral yet! 
Mrs. fallow was getting more anxious than she 
could well endure. Not that she attributed the 
delay to any manner of accident; only great 
interests were depending on the mournful expedi- 
tion of the day, and upon the tidings Mr. Ballow 
might bring home with him. It was hard to sit 
alone in all the suspense. 

VOL. I. B 
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But nobody else was there. And scarcely to 
her most intimate friend— -scarcely to her owt* 
children — would the lady have chosen to betray 
all the anxiety she felt* 

To have done so much would have been to 
declare in what position she felt herseli With 
good reason Mrs, Ballow believed that her 
husband's affairs were on the brink of ruin. It 
Was possible that the relative whose funeral took 
place that day had so ordered his will thai the 
Ballows would be rescued, and once again set 
straight in life. But then it was likewise possi- 
ble that he had done nothing whatever in their 
favour. 

They could scarcely plead any manner of right 
that he should remember them. He was only 
the widowed husband of Mrs. Ballow's aunt, 
and that aunt only by the half-blood. 

There had been no great intimacy. On the 
other hand, there had certainly been no quarrel. 
Mr, Ferrier had rather encouraged than dis- 
couraged the not many visits they had been wont 
to pay him. He was a kind man, and must be 
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aware how precious to them a small legacy would 
be. Even Mr. BaJlow's prolonged absence was a 
token of good. The luncheon had been ap- 
pointed for two o'clock. Unless some special in- 
terest detained him, Mr. Ballow would have 
surely mounted his gig by three at the latest, and 
therefore have reached home at half-past four. 
And now it was close upon five. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Ballow, as 
she sat in her fire-lighted parlour, was dreaming 
of any very brilliant reversion. Mr. ' Ferrier, 
little over fifty at the time of his death, had been 
a beneficed clergyman. Beside his living he had 
possessed a landed estate, bequeathable by will. 
But this it was very well understood he would leave 
to his nephew, a young lieutenant in the Guards. 

But it was also certain that he had died in the 
possession of other wealth, which he could never 
have wished to throw along with his landed pro- 
perty. That would be quite enough for his 
nephew ; quite enough to spoil and allure to ruin 
a rather gay young gentleman of two or three ancl 
twenty* . w ....... . 
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And Mrs, Bailow thought how sad it would be 
to see a young man exposed to the snare of so 
much ready money. 

Nevertheless, the property might have been so 
willed by Mr. Ferrier. Wills are much more 
frequently unjust than just. Mr. Ferrier would 
never think of his struggling relations at Mmch* 
ley. Rich people never cared to leave their 
money to such as really wanted it. It was as 
well to realise the worst at once. 

Not to allow the reader to think Mrs. Bailow 
more selfish than she truly was, let me say again 
that she had no common interest in what that day 
might bring forth, liegacy or no legacy was, in 
her family circumstances, only of less importance 
than life or death. J should scarcely know 
whether to call it their fault or their misfortune, 
but the Ballows had been far from prosperous in 
life. 

As a surgeon in the town of Minchley, Mr. 

* Bailow had met with but scant encouragement in 

his practice. No one had a word to say against 

him. Occasionally people wondered why he did 
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not meet with more success ; generally coming to 
an agreement that they supposed it was because, 
somehow or other, people did not take to him. 
Nor was Mrs. Ballow a good manager at home* 
She painfully tried to learn the art of house- 
keeping from books. She was for ever buying 
and reading autobiographies of wonderful 
managers. But poor Mrs. Ballow could never 
succeed in imitating such great achievements ; no, 
not even at the very humblest distance. 

It struck the hour of five, and Mr. Ballow did 
not appear. His lady relieved herself by poking 
the fire. The dull heap of scarlet and black 
flashed out into a yellow light. What room, bare 
though it be (and this room was none of the 
barest), — what room but looks genial in the blaze 
of a fire ? Mrs. Ballow's spirits were just in 
equilibrium betwixt hope and fear, and the altered 
look of the parlour sent them up again in an in- 
titant. 

" Now, bless the poor dear man, perhaps all 

■ 

this while I've been doing him great injustice. 
Perhaps, while I've been calling him unfeeling to 
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myself, he has been remembering us in the kindest 
manner. Ah, if we only get so much as a 
hundred pounds, it would get us over our worst 
difficulties." Thus musing, Mrs. Ballow sat down 
again. Certainly the very lateness of her 
husband's return was a probability on the good 
side. Hark ! Was that his gig? No ! yes ! It 
has stopped at the house. It must be he. Mrs. 
Ballow hurried out into the passage just as the 
door-bell was rung. She could not wait, though 
it were but for a moment, and she opened the door. 

It was indeed her husband, and in two seconds 
more they were standing together inside. 

" Well, Frederick ! Oh dear, you've got home 
at last ; — and I'm afraid you must have found it 
very cold driving home. Now, for goodness' sake, 
Frederick, tell me at once how it is ! Let me 
know the worst 1 I can bear anything better than 
this dreadful suspense. Now what has he left 
us ? Anything ? 

" Why, not a great deal, my dear. " 

" But how much ? — how much?" They were 
now in the parlour, standing on the hearth-rug. 
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44 1 was just saying to myself that if we only got 
a hundred pounds, it would be the saving of us. Is 
it as much as that?" 

" Yes, Ellen. It's more than twice as much. 

It's — in short, it's just three hundred pounds, 
cle&r of legacy duty, and that's alL 

" Poor, dear uncle Ferrier I Well, I always 
said he was too good and just a man to forget us." 

But he might have left us a little more. Yes, 
he ought to have left us a great deal more. How- 
ever, it's the way of the world, and it might have 
been much worse. Well, love, you must want 
your dinner, I'm sure. I ordered a fried sole. I 
know you're fond of it. I'm afraid it'll be rather 
overdone. What has made you so late, Frede- 
rick r » 

" Why, old Carthwaite wanted to say something 
to me about the will after the company were 
gone." 

"Dear me! Bless me J Why couldn't you 
have told him to wait till to-morrow ? " 

" I'll tell you as soon as you let me have my 
dinner, my dear. Your uncle's will is likely to 
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concern us more than we either of us expected, I 
fancy/' 

• ' Bless me ! Well, I'll have dinner in directly. " 

" Don't be long getting it ready." 

Nor was Mrs. Ballow very long. Within five 
minutes more they were seated at table, with the 
fried sole between them. 

We may mention that the only children of the 
family whose age entitled them to dine at five 
o'clock were at that time absent from home. 

Mrs. Ballow sent the servant out of the room at 
the very earliest moment she could. 

" Now, Frederick ! Let me know what it is ! 
I'm dying to hear it." 

Frederick warily measured out a drop or two 
from the anchovy-bottle, and then mixed it up in 
the melted butter, before he made any reply. 

"My dear, I hardly know anything about it 
myself at present. We shallknow all about it in 
a few days. However, what I do know I'll tell 
you at once. Did you ever, when you visited 
your poor uncle, see that little girl ? You know 
whom I mean, at all events." 
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" To be sure! You mean that little Miss 
March. Yes. I saw her once — twice, I think. 
I was curious to know who and what the child 
was ; but my poor uncle was very reserved indeed 
about her. I saw it would annoy him to ask 
questions, and so, of course, I didn't. If I 
had not known him to be such a thoroughly 

good man, I should really- However, do you 

mean that he has let us into the secret at last, 
Frederick ?" 

" I can't say, my dear. You may give me a 
morsel more of that sole. The fact is, Carthwaite 
is coming here next Monday, and then he'll 
explain. He can only tell me that your uncle has 
left us a communication in writing, and that it 
has something to do with Miss March. I don't 
believe he has any more idea who the child is than 
we have." 

" How very strange ! Was the little girl her- 
self there to-day ?" 

" Oh no. Carthwaite says that your uncle 
never, made the rectory exactly a home to her. 
She visited him occasionally in the holidays. 
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She's at school somewhere near London. Her 
home, if she could be said to have a home, was 
with an old servant of your uncle's family. 
Something odd altogether, I should say." 

Here the needful interval between the first and 
second acts of dinner, involving the presence of a 
third party, enforced a few minutes' silence. As 
early as could be Mrs. Ballow plunged into the 
matter again. 

"As you say, Frederick, decidedly odd al- 
together* I've heard all manner of things about 
this girl. I've heard that poor uncle Fender 
found her thrown away somewhere when she was 
a baby. Then I've heard that he found her 
walking about all. alone in the streets of London. 
But, bless me ! of course we've talked about it 
over and over again. Well! with all his great 
good sense, poor uncle was eccentric at times. 
Do you remember when he went up to Loudon — 
it must be twelve years ago, or more — his going 
and taking lodgings in Walham Green, for no 
earthly reason that anybody could give; and 
when, all the while, he was paying for his other 
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lodgings in Park Street ? Now what could possess 
him to do that?" 

" Perhaps, my dear, we shall know on Monday. 
Just now I think the best thing to be done is to 
ring for pudding." 

Which was immediately done. 

This conversation took place on Saturday 
evening, the fourteenth of December. 

Mr. Carthwaite, the lawyer, and eke one of the 

executors of the deceased Mr. Ferrier, attended the 

Ballows at eleven o'clock on the forenoon of the 

following Monday. The purpose of his visit was 

to unfold the nature of a certain special trust be- 
queathed by Mr. Ferrier to his connections. 

The documents connected with the matter were 
not numerous, A large sealed packet and one or 
two letters appeared to comprise the whole. Mr. 
Carthwaite sat down at the table at which Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballow had placed themselves already, 
and entered on matters at once. 

"In this paper," he began, holding out the 
sealed packet aforesaid — "in this paper our 
lamented friend has detailed all particulars of his 
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connection with Miss March. And when you 
have read it yon will know just as much as was 

ever known to himself. It is a very singular 

story, as fax as it goes. What it might prove to 

be, if we knew aU, we can only conjecture. 

Would you prefer to read it by-and-bye, or to 

allow me to read it now ? I may as well say that 

I am fully acquainted with its contents. Indeed, 

Mr. Ferrier wished me to read it before he sealed 

it up, and I did so. But you can do as you 

please, of course." 

' l Pray oblige us by reading it, Mr. Carthwaite, ' ' 
was Mr. Ballow's ready answer, with the evident 
concurrence of his lady. 

Mr. Carthwaite therefore settled himself in the 
most comfortable attitude consistent with reading 
aloud, and said that as the document was a 
lengthened one, perhaps he might be permitted to 
ask for a glass of water. Mr. Ballow asked, in 
return, whether Mr. Carthwaite was quite sure he 
would not prefer something stronger. But the 
man of law said, u No, thank you ; nothing but a 
glass of water just at present." Presently the 
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glass was at his side. He took a sip, opened and 
unfolded the packet, and read straight on from 
beginning to end, now and then taking a drink of 
water, and from time to time interlarding with 
such comments as the curiosity of his hearers 
made necessary or desirable. 

Thus ran the paper (all in the handwriting of 
the deceased Mr. Ferrier) : — 

" Bengerley Rectory, 7 th March, 1850. 

" To my good friends and relatives, Frederick Ballow, 
Esq., of Minchley, and Ellen Ballow, his wife. 

" My dear Friends, 

" You will not read this until after I am dead. 
But there are signs which warn me, in a manner hardly 
to be mistaken, that my life will not be greatly pro- 
longed. 

" I am going to tell you a somewhat strange story, 
and to invite you to undertake a somewhat strange 
trust. After much consideration I have decided to 
throw my address to you into the form of an exact and 
minute narrative of the one great adventure of my 
otherwise very uneventful life. This, I believe, will be 
the fittest and justest course, both towards yourselves 
and towards one whom the history most nearly and 
deeply concerns. 

" Twelve years ago this very day — that is, on the 7th 
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of March, 1838 — I was called up to London on a 
matter of ordinary business. I had travelled up by the 
night mail, and was very tired with my journey. 

" But as it was not convenient to me to make a long 
stay in town, I determined to make the most of the very 
few days I could command. So, having transacted the 
matter which had brought me away from home, I spent 
the rest of the day in paying hurried visits to my 
numerous London friends. A day so spent soon passes 
away, and at about six in the evening— or rather earlier, 
for the sun was but just setting — I found myself 
walking away from Fulham (for I had just been calling 
on the Bishop of London) in the direction of Brompton. 
I was on foot, for I thought it would suit me best to take 
a short cut through one of the numerous lanes which, in 
that neighbourhood, ran through the market gardens 
and past suburban villas* I was walking in a very 
narrow lane, bordered on one side by cabbage-grounds, 
and on the other by a high garden-wall, when I was 
surprised by a sudden shower of rain, just as I passed 
a door in the wall that stood open. There was no 
shelter in the lane ; but as I looked in at the door I 
found that there was ample shelter under the trees 
which grew thick and close in the garden within. 

" Most persons, I imagine, would have done what I 
did myself. I went in and stood amongst the trees. 
They sheltered me in the completest manner, and the 
storm was very quickly over, ceasing just as suddenly as 
it had begun. 
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11 T stepped to the door. To my very great surprise 
it was closed and locked, nor was there any way of 
opening it from the inside where I was. It was clearly 
hot the wind which had closed it. Some person had 
come and locked it, and the noise made by the rain 
among the trees must have prevented my hearing it. I 
Btood close to the only path which led to the door, and 
must have seen any one approaching it from within. It 
was a little odd that it should be first left open, and then, 
after an interval, shut and locked by a person all the 
While outside of it. Still a hundred conceivable things 
might account for that, and I was much more interested 
in the personal difficulty it had imposed upon 
myself. 

" It was a little awkward to be compelled to call at a 
strange house, and ask to be liberated from the 
premises; but there was no other course, and I walked 
up the garden at once. There was light enough left 
me (for the sky was now thoroughly clear) to observe 
what was around me. And I noticed that, early as was 
the season, the garden was blooming with flowers — such 
flowers as will bear the winds of March. The place 
was evidently that of some one who possessed wealth, 
leisure, and taste to supply it with adornments. I 
approached the house. It was not a large one, and it 
was decidedly embarrassing to find that it had no kind 
of door opening into the garden in which I stood. I 
was about to seek the kitchen entrance, when I noticed 
that a French window (all the windows on the ground 
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floor were apparently of the same kind) was standing 
open just before me. 

" The longer I waited (for it was now rapidly getting 
dark), the more likely I should be to excite, suspicion 
and alarm by my presence, so I walked up to this open 
window. It looked into a small parlour, in the middle 
of which was a tall screen, rather fancifully painted (I 
could see so much in the already waning twilight). A 
sudden idea took me that it might be a good plan to 
enter in, and take my chance of quietly making my way 
out by the front of the house without meeting any of 
its inmates whatever. I stepped in. There was nobody 
there, though the fire in the grate, as well as the whole 
appearance of the room, indicated that it was a room in 
constant occupation. The furniture was very elegant, 
but, with one exception, not very peculiar. That 
exception was an almost life-size figure of a Moorish 
slave in black marble, holding in his hand a basket of 
those beautiful feather flowers which are made (I believe) 
in Madeira. This figure, sufficiently noticeable to attract 
attention at the time, was afterwards recalled to my 
memory in a way which I shall notice in the proper 
place. 

" I took in rapidly the appearance of this parlour 
(I had closed the window mechanically on entering), 
and then I considered that it would be scarcely prudent 
in me to attempt to quit the house secretly. The 
excessive stillness everywhere was rather against the 
success of such a scheme. I thought I would quietly 
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sit down on the sofa which stood behind the screen 
of which I have spoken. Then, surely, I could calmly 
explain to the first person who entered the exact cir- 
cumstances of the case. If I remained standing I 
should be much more likely to alarm them. I sat down. 

"A night of travelling and a day of hurrying up 
and down London had pretty well exhausted me, and 
in my comfortable position I soon almost forgot the 
really awkward predicament into which I had got 
myself. I leaned back. I dozed. Nobody came to 
disturb me; and when I awoke I found myself in 
perfect darkness. I quickly recollected where I was, 
and how I had come there. Some one must have 
entered and left the room while I lay asleep. That 
was certain, for the room was entirely dark, and (as 
the moon was now about the full) the shutters had 
evidently been closed. Still the screen, of which I have 
spoken, might account for my not being observed. 

"It was more interesting to consider what I was to 
do now. I repented that I had ever sought shelter in 
that garden. I doubly repented that I had not sought 
my way to the back entrance instead of intruding by 
the window. What right had I, with intentions never 
so innocent, to go and sit myself down in a strange 
house? 

" The knowledge that servants are commonly more 
liable to suspicion and alarm than their superiors, and 
also a fear of being somehow made ridiculous, had made 
me prefer the strange course I had taken. How long 

vol. I. c 
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had I been sleeping there ? I took out my repeating 
watch, and struck it. Half-past eleven ! The house 
was scarcely more still than when I entered ; but now, 
probably, every inmate had retired to bed. What was 
my embarrassment five hours before, compared to what 
I experienced now ? To attempt to quit the house by 
myself would be madness. I might be apprehended as 
a burglar; I might be shot dead without warning. 
But might not the same thing— or one of those same 
things, befal me did I wait until the morning ? 

" Should I, as quietly as I could, step up-stairs, and 
calmly make known the state of the case? But how 
could I tell where it would be best for me to go ? I 
might, by alarming some nervous or invalid inmate, be 
the means of doing the most fearful mischief. At best, 
the story would be one to make me ridiculous to the 
end of my days. I thought I would venture out into 
the garden by the window at which I had entered; 
there might be some way of scrambling over the wall ; 
at all events, my position would there be a little less 
awkward than it was at present. I was thinking 
whether, all dark as it was, I could not manage to 
unbar and open the shutters, when I fancied I heard a 
soft step somewhere in the upper part of the house. 

" So I was detected already ! and yet it was not 
very easy to* see how. I had remained sitting on the 
sofa, to the seductive comfort of which I owed my 
present most fearful predicament. The step,, however, 
eame nearer, and nearer still. It was coming down the 
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stairs; it was coming down along a passage, and 
approaching the place in which was the door of the 
parlour where I sat. 

"I do not think I am a coward. But I scarcely 
think that the greatest coward in existence was ever 
more frightened than myself at that moment. I had 
just presence of mind to throw back my great-coat, 
and place myself in a composed attitude, not likely to 
be assumed by any robber or would-be robber. If 
the coming person should prove to have more nerve 
than myself at that moment ! The footstep halted at 
the door. It sounded more like the step of a man, 
treading cautiously, than like that of a woman. 

" A hand was feeling for the latch ; it clicked, and 
the door began to creak. I sat full in front of it, and 
the glance of the incomer would certainly light upon me 
at once. But now came a new surprise. Although 
the door was being evidently opened, not one ray of 
light became visible. I could tell that somebody had 
entered the room. But I am sure his coming would 
never, of itself, have awakened me. All in the pitchy 
dark I could detect but the faintest rustle, as he stepped, 
not towards my sofa, but towards the windows. It 
sounded but as if some lengthy serpent were crawling 
along the carpeted floor. I sat still on the couch, 
fearing to indicate my presence by my very breathing. 
I heard him fumbling at the shutters, caught an exclam- 
ation of alarm and impatience as the bar creaked noisily 
in his hands. Then, by the flood of moonlight which 
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had entered the room, I knew that he had opened them. 
As I now sat on the sofa, the screen did not intercept 
my view of the window, and I saw that the (to me) 
unwelcome visitor was a rather tall man ; that he was 
quite dressed, and, to all seeming, was decidedly above 
the position of a servant. He had shown (as I thought) 
a strange mixture of courage and timidity in the course 
he had taken to detect me. What would he do now ? 
He gently opened the window, and gave a not very loud 
whistle. Was he going to summon assistance from a 
neighbour ? Or — and this new idea sprang up within 
me all at once — could it be that he had never suspected 
my presence at all ? — that he was now engaged on some 
enterprise of his own? On such a supposition my 
peculiar peril was even greater than I thought it was. 
For he was probably carrying on something at which 
the appearance of an unbidden spectator would be felt 
as a decided inconvenience ; so I still delayed pro- 
claiming my presence. He continued standing with his 
back to me. Apparently he held something in his arms. 
I could not see what it was. His figure filled up the 
whole space (horizontally speaking) between the half- 
opened shutters ; and I could not see into the garden. I 
heard, however, a step as of a woman approaching the 
window. I slipped off the sofa and bent myself down 
to the floor behind the screen. The woman came up 
to the window, and there was some whispering between 
her and the gentleman, (for such, in education and in 
manner, I believe him to have been). 
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"The first sentence which I caught — but not the 
first which was uttered between them — was from the 
woman. 

" ' So you have brought it with you ?' she said. 

" * Tes, take it with you/ he answered. ' You'll find 
a way of getting rid of it. Only if you are wise, you 
won't get rid of it in too great a hurry. That's all.' 

" The woman replied that it was a great pity there 
should be such need for getting rid of it, or some words 
to that effect, and just at that instant I heard a sound 
which confirmed in my mind a horrible suspicion which 
had sprung up already out of this brief conversation. 
That sound was the cry of a very young child. 

" What was I to do ? Interfere at the desperate 
hazard of my own life, or quietly allow this detestable 
crime to be perpetrated, and so become an accessory 
myself? I know not how I refrained from indicating 
my presence by some exclamation of horror or fear. 
But I kept still. Some opportunity might occur. It 
did presently occur. The man — I feel a reluctance to 
calling him a gentleman, whoever he may have been, — 
the man (and I honour him too much in vouchsafing 
him that title) again whispered to his female accomplice, 
and the purport of his words was, that she should keep 
the charge she was about to carry away from making 
any suspicious noise. 

" ' The danger is over when you get home, or it is 
your own fault/ he also said. 

" Then I heard her say distinctly, — 
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" ' Indeed, I scarcely feel as if I should have nerve to 
do it. If anybody should suspect ' 

" He answered, rather angrily, — 

" ' Nonsense ! If you manage as Fve told you, you'll 
never be suspected. You've run such risks before.' 

" ' Not so great as this,' she said. 

" ' Come, come !' the fellow said, ' all this trifling is 
just the most dangerous thing for most of us. Don't 
be a fool !' Come into the dining-room and have a 
glass of something. I've got my friend up-stairs to let 
me have the keys. That's the way to give you nerve. 
Come along ! and we'll leave this child on the table for 
a minute or two.' 

" I began to see a way out of this frightful peril, and 
I offered a momentary prayer for increased courage and 
decision. 

" But the woman hesitated still. 

" * You've got no light,' she said. 

" * No ; with what we've got in hand, the less light the 
better. You shall have a light in the dining-room. I'd 
bring you a glass here, only I don't know what you 
drink. Everything in its turn, I dare say. Well, it 
won't do to waste time.' 

" And they both moved softly towards the door. 

"Now was the great crisis of all. Would they 
discover me as they went out ? 

" They did not ; nor was it any great marvel, after 
all. In half a minute more they had stepped into a 
room on the other side of the passage ; I had started up 
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and caught in my hands the infant they had left on the 
table near the window. My hat, which I had all the 
while held in my hands, I at once placed on my head. 
I stepped out of the window and into the garden. 
Harried as my movements had been, I had been kept 
(I must surely say by a special Providence) from any 
noise that might have betrayed my presence to the 
miscreants still so near to me. 

" I was presently across the lawn among the crocus 
beds, which looked bright and glittering in the dewy 
moonlight. I gave one look back to the house. No- 
body appeared to be pursuing me ; but I noticed that 
one of the up-stairs windows had a light in it. At this 
I was surprised ; but I hastened on towards the door in 
the wall. It was probable that the woman had entered 
in that way, and that I should now find it open. I did 
not pause to think what course I was to take if I found 
it locked, as ' in the evening. Open it was, and I was 
thankful to feel myself outside of it. 

" Still I hedrd no pursuing footsteps. Yet I could 
not consider my danger as by any means over. Care- 
fully holding the baby all the while, I drew the key out 
of the lock inside and inserted it in the outside. The 
door opened outwards. So, if I heard any one coming, 
I could rapidly shut the door and lock it against them. 
So much curiosity was mingled with my fear, that I 
even stepped in again, and peeped cautiously towards 
the house. There I saw the woman entering the garden 
by the open window alone. I drew back to the 
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outside of the door, and went a little distance up the 
lane, where I could avail myself of the shelter of a 
hedge. I thought I would try and follow her home. I 
saw her come out of the garden. She was still alone, 
and did not betray the least agitation or surprise in her 
demeanour. She took the key out of the lock and 
replaced it in the inside. Then she walked in the 
direction in which I stood with the child in my arms. 
I drew further into the shadow of the hedge. The 
child remained quiet, and I have no reason to believe 
that she detected our presence ; at all events, she gave 
no signs of having done so. I did not succeed in my 
design of tracing her to her abode. She walked very 
quickly (her appearance indicated her to be a woman 
just entering the middle age). The night was not dark 
enough to allow me to follow her closely, yet too dark 
for me to keep her in view at a distance. I was tired, 
and — most unwonted burthen ! — had a baby in my 
arms. I was fain to be thankful that the danger seemed 
over now. » 

" I did not pursue the direction I had been taking 
the evening before, but turned across some market 
grounds towards Hammersmith. I met with no inter- 
ruption on my way. The poor little child refrained 
from crying — a thing to me only less terrible than the 
idea of the unknown gentleman coming after us, and 
murdering us both. It was, I think, about two o'clock 
in the morning when I came up to a public-house, 
where the drivers of sundry greengrocers' carts were 
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taking some early refreshment. I came to the door 
just as they finished their meal and started off towards 
Covent Garden. Full of other thoughts and anxieties 
as I was at the time, I could not help thinking how 
little one half of the world knows the doings of the 
other half. 

" I rapidly made up my mind how much I should 
say, and how much I should leave unsaid. Walking 
into the house, I addressed the woman whom I saw 
serving at the bar, and told her how I had found a 
deserted infant, and should be glad to have her advice 
and assistance in disposing of it. At the same moment 
I placed a sovereign in her hand, and begged that some 
attention might be paid to the child until (for it wanted 
some hours to morning) we could make some permanent 
arrangements. I also requested a room for myself. 
She complied with my wishes, and I went up-stairs to 
get some rest ; but, tired as 1 was, I could get no con- 
tinuous sleep. The constant arrival of early customers, 
and (very likely) the excitement of my adventure, 
effectually prevented me from reposing. Before seven 
o'clock I went down-stairs again. The landlady had 
taken as much care of the poor child as the hurry of her 
occupations had allowed her. She was certain it could 
not be more than a day or two old at the furthest. 
She thought it might live, notwithstanding the hardship 
of the night exposure. It had apparently been drugged 
to prevent it from attracting attention too soon ; hence 
its remarkable quietness. It was a female child. If 
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the proper authorities were appealed to it would be 
promptly placed in the workhouse, and a due search 
made for the inhuman mother who had abandoned it. 
So said my temporary hostess. But to give over the 
poor baby to parochial mercy was not at all to my 
liking. The strange accident (must I call it accident ?) 
which had brought me to the rescue of this infant, the 
singular manner in which we had both stood, for an 
instant or two, in one common danger, — these things 
urged upon me, that it was for me to care for the future 
of the child so strangely given into my hands. 

" And something to that effect I at once made known 
to the woman. Moreover, I begged of her to mid me a 
suitable nurse for the child, empowerin g her to ma e 
liberal offers of payment. I declined calling in the 
assistance of the police, and I felt myself fully justified 
in the refusal. For aught I knew, the wretches who 
had sought the child's death might not feel easy as long 
as (on any terms) it continued to live. If I appealed to 
the law I was bound to tell the whole truth as it really 
stood. But what a lame, unlikely story had I to tell ! 
True, I had a good reputation, and had Mends of cha- 
racter and influence, who would back my word against 
all probability. But so it might also be with the wicked 
people whom I, by my story, must incriminate in such 
a fearful manner. Looking back the distance of twelve 
years I cannot feel that, in this partial concealment, I 
acted wrongly ; and, as Ishall presently show, I didnot in- 
tend that this guilty mystery should be left unexamined. 
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" A woman of apparently satisfactory character, who 
resided in Shepherd's Bush, was entrusted with the care 
of the baby. I had taken it from the table in that 
horrible house, wrapped up in a dark-coloured shawl 
Another and a larger shawl, which had been thrown 
over it, I left behind, for a moment's delay might have 
destroyed us both. All the clothes the child wore as I 
carried it to Hammersmith have been by me most 
carefully preserved, but they contain nothing at all 
likely to furnish any clue to the secret. About ten 
o'clock on that eventful morning I drove back in a cab 
(* coach' was the word then) to my lodgings in Park 
Street. Neither the landlord nor my servant was very 
much alarmed at my absence for the night. It was 
natural enough that I should have prolonged some visit 
until a late hour, and quite as natural that I should have 
accepted a bed at a friend's house. 

" I now felt fully exhausted, and before I could so 
much as resolve upon my next step I knew that I must 
take some rest, so I forthwith went to bed. 

" I got up greatly refreshed about five in the after- 
noon. I had purposed quitting London on the morrow, 
that is, on Friday. Journeys, you know, were not the 
rapid and easy matters which they have since then 
become. I just sent off by that night's mail a letter to 
my house-keeper, Mrs. Check, informing her that, 
instead of coming down myself, I might possibly send 
some clergyman as my substitute. Then I went out, 
and made inquiries of a clerical acquaintance as to 
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obtaining the requisite help. Never had I felt so 
thankful for my easy circumstances before. By offering 
rather lavish terms I got a very suitable man, who 
arranged to start next day, and to remain at Bengerley 
for at least two Sundays, and on the next morning I 
quitted my lodgings somewhat early, intent on my 
discovering scheme. I told the landlord that I was 
going on a visit to a locality somewhat away from town, 
but that I should come up every day and inquire about 
my letters, &c, in Park Street. My servant, moreover, 
I should leave there. 

"I took with me a small carpet-bag, and — I know 
not why I should be ashamed to say it — a life-preserver 
in my coat pocket. I was going to reconnoitre the 
guilty house where I had spent some hours on the 
night before the last. The man I had seen must be 
aware that an unknown spectator had detected and 
defeated his horrid intent. He must be living in an 
agony of guilty fear. What might he not attempt on 
any person whose inquisitive observation of the house 
should identify him with the unknown witness of his 
design ? I caused myself to be driven into the neigh- 
bourhood I had been visiting on the Wednesday after- 
noon. 

" With a little trouble and some considering, I found 
out the lane in which I had been surprised by the 
shower. But there was more than one door in the 
wall. It was, however, not long before I managed to 
identify beyond a doubt the door I had so much occasion 
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to remember. It was now closed, but through the 
keyhole I could observe the garden where I had obtained 
shelter. I walked along the wall, and turned round at 
the corner to find the front of the important house. I 
found myself near Purser's Cross ; Percy Cross it is 
often called, but the more plebeian title is the true one. 
Not far from the front entrance to Scarlington House 
(such was its name) stood a row of decent houses. In 
the window of a baker's shop — the only shop window in 
all the row — stood an announcement of ' Lodgings to 
Let/ I resolved I would take the lodgings, were they 
never so incommodious, and for some days closely 
observe the outgoings and ingoings 7 of Scarlington 
House. But the apartments proved to be very tolerable 
ones, though decidedly small. 

" I suffered my new landlady (her name was Krout) 
to form what conjectures about me she might fancy. I 
was happy to mid her so ready to fall into gossip ; 
gossip which — I need not inform you — I speedily 
directed towards the inmates of Scarlington House; 
and I do not think she ever suspected me of any deeper 
motive than a commonplace curiosity. To save appear- 
ances, I listened and inquired with as apparent an 
eagerness when she discussed the other neighbours. 
But of her own accord she had much to say as to the 
house which had acquired such a terrible interest in my 
own eyes. 

" The sum and substance of what I obtained from 
her was this. Scarlington House was somewhat more 
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pretentious in title than in reality, for it was not a large 
house; but it was very elegant inside. Mrs. Krout 
had more than once been treated with a view of it. In 
one room there was a curious figure in black marble, 
holding -a basket of beautiful flowers made of feathers 
(so 1 had made no blunder as to the house, at all events, 
but I had no idea how important that statue would 
prove in time to come). The house held but five 
habitual inmates. These were Mrs.. Campion, its 
mistress; Lady Anne Somerby, her elderly aunt; a 
middle-aged servant, commonly spoken of as ' Parker ;' 
a much younger woman, called Charlotte ; and a boy, 
or you might almost call him a man, entitled ' John ; 
though Mrs. Krout believed that he had been christened 
Adolphus. 

" My window was not exactly opposite the mysterious 
house, but I could, of course, see any one who passed 
out of it to the baker's. Mrs. Krout had prepared me 
to see Charlotte come in during the day. I did see 
her ; she was a neat, good-looking young woman, very 
healthy in appearance; and she walked rapidly and 
cheerily. (You will at once and entirely understand 
how I noticed these things as bearing on the dark story 
that house concealed.) She assuredly had no immediate 
concern in it. Later in the day I caught a glimpse of 
Parker. She was a plain, hard-featured, but at the 
same time honest-looking woman, who looked more like 
sixty than fifty. That is all I need say about her. 
The Peerage, which I took an early opportunity of 
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consulting, made known to me that Lady Anne Somerby 
was then just sixty-two. My thoughts became centred 
on Mrs. Campion. She, my invaluable hostess let me 
know, was a young and very handsome woman. She 
had a husband, but he was constantly abroad on some 
Government service (I afterwards ascertained that he 
was a valued servant of the Foreign Office). He 
generally came to England for a month or two in the 
summer. But the rest of the year he passed on the 
Continent, and, as Mrs. Krout rightly imagined, for the 
most part at Constantinople. Mrs. Campion was 
thought to be very unhappy at living away from him. 
They had no children ; they had never had any. They 
were not rich, though they were likely some day to be 
so. Mrs. Campion lived very retired, and saw but 
little company, and everybody praised her for doing so. 
Her aunt, Lady Anne, was very weak and nervous, and 
wanted, or thought she wanted, incessant medical 
advice. 

" Great assistance towards clearing away this 
mystery ! 

" But I would not give it up so soon. 

"The Saturday was rainy, and I saw nothing of 
either of the ladies who lived in Scarlington House. I 
took the omnibus into town, and visited my rooms in. 
Park Street. I calculated that I should get a sight of 
Mrs. Campion on the Sunday, and I was not quite 
disappointed. 

"Mrs. Krout — I declare I have ever since felt a 
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great tenderness towards ' gossips/ let the world accuse 
them as it may, — Mrs. Krout informed me that Mrs. 
Campion, sometimes alone and sometimes accompanied 
by her aunt, attended St. John's Church in Walham 
Green. I might expect to see her quit her house 
about a quarter before eleven. She actually left it a 
little before that time. I took as much notice of her as 
her close-drawn veil would allow me. She was a very 
elegant-looking woman. Her attire did not err on the 
side of ostentation. The servant Charlotte walked 
close behind her ; a little in the rear was John. A 
glance at him satisfied me — a satisfaction I hardly 
needed — that there was no identifying him with the 
man who had caused me such horror and terror a few 
evenings before. As you will anticipate, I followed 
Mrs. Campion to St. John's Church. 

" Once there, I took out my card and sent it into the 

vestry, with a message to the Rev. Mr. A that, if 

he desired, I would gladly aid him in the morning's 
service. Just as the pew-opener took my card, h saw 
the ' John' of Scarlington House emerging from the 
vestry. 

" Into that vestry 1 was presently beckoned myself. 

The Rev. Mr. A and I had a mutual friend 

amongst the London clergy, and we were established 
acquaintances in a moment. 

"It was arranged that I should read prayers. 
Shortly before we went in, my reverend brother put a 
small slip of paper into my hand. 
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" ' Will you be kind enough/ he said, ' to read this 
out in the proper place? A lady just sent it to me 
before you came in. You can read it, I dare say ?* 

" I found the handwriting singularly neat and legible ; 
and so I said. The words of the paper were, — 

" * A person desires to return humble thanks for a 
great deliverance.' 

" This paper I have kept with me ever since ; and 
you will find it amongst the documents I propose to 
leave in your care. 

" You may notice that the first letters of the word 
* Deliverance' appear crossed and altered, as though the 
writer had at first intended some other word." 

Here Mr. Carthwaite laid down Mr. Ferrier's 
manuscript for a moment ; hauled out the scrap 
of paper alluded to, and showed it to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballow. Notice was taken of the peculiarity 
detected by Mr. Ferrier, and the reading of his 
MS. was resumed. 

" I could not resist asking Mr. A who the writer 

was, and of what nature was that special deliverance. 

" ' The lady,' he said, ' is a Mrs. Campion. She is a 
lady very well connected indeed. She has an uncle a 
bishop, the Bishop of Isly. I don't know exactly what 
she means, but I have no doubt it has something to do 
with her husband. Mr. Campion lives abroad, on 

vol. I. D 
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diplomatic service ; and it makes her very unhappy, and 
anxious, I know. Some escape he has had, I don't 
doubt.' 

"I remarked that such a separation must be ex- 
tremely painful, at least where true attachment existed. 

" * And I am sure/ said Mr.. A , ' that there is 

true attachment here. But Mr. Campion could not 
afford to give up his profession, not while his father is 
alive. I'm sorry for it indeed. She is a most 
estimable young woman. Has never given people the 
slightest excuse for talking about her, and does more in 
charity than many who have much larger means.' 

"Presently the hour struck, and we went into the 
church. 

" Standing in the reading desk (the loftiest, I do 
think, that I ever saw), I observed Mrs. Campion 
seated in the gallery. I much regretted I could find no 
pretence for preaching as well as reading. I should 
have liked to compose a sermon bearing on guilty 
secrecy, and to have watched the lady's face as I directed 
my shafts at her. But I was unprepared for a sermon 
on that day, and before the next Sunday (I may inform 
you at once), Mrs. Campion had quitted her house for a 
few weeks** visit in the country. On Monday (the 
twelfth of March) I went over to Shepherd's Bush, to 
see the innocent occasion of all this anxiety and 
curiosity. She had been entrusted to a woman of the 
name of Markley ; and seemingly the choice had been a 
wise one* The child was not robust, but it was by no 
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means impossible that it would live. Mrs. Markley 
informed me that her friend, the landlady of the 
'Cauliflower's Head' — the Hammersmith inn, you 
know, — had talked so much about the matter, that the 
police of their own movement had issued a printed 
notice of the affair. I obtained a copy of that notice, 
and you will find it among the papers. It states (you 
will see) that the child was found ' somewhere in the 
fields between Fulham and Hammersmith/ 

" No doubt they supposed that I had picked up the 
poor baby on my return from some late party. I 
attempted no revision of the story, and could only hope 
that the infamous wretches, who might now be seeking 
the infant's life, would not identify her with the 
supposed castaway of Hammersmith. 

" I procured her to be duly christened in Hammer- 
smith, though not in the church. Utterly without a 
clue as to the name which might be most properly given 
her, I thought of recurring to the name first borne by 
woman, and I gave her the name of Eva. For a 
surname I thought the month in which she had both 
been born and wonderfully rescued would be very 
suitable for her. I called her therefore Eva March. I 
made such arrangements for her support as you may 
imagine without any description of my own. 

" I did not stay in London very long. The* mystery 
of Scarlington House appeared to defy penetration. 

•' To the world Mrs. Campion's life appeared to be 
all fair and speckless. I alone had obtained a glimpse: 
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of what lay beneath. Sure I am that, but for the fact 
of the child's existence, I should have never quite 
known whether I had not been the dupe of some 
singular dream. I sought no legal assistance, no 
detective's aid. In this I fear I erred ; but a dread of 
ridicule has more than once led me into error. Let me 
beg you, if occasion should ever come, to tell without 
reserve the tale I could never venture to tell myself. 
To proceed : I had not much more gossip with Mrs. 
Krout. Once I heard her say that Parker, Mrs. 
Campion's elderly servant, had been grumbling to her 
about the diminished confidence lately shown her by 
her mistress. On my last visit to my little protegee at 
Shepherd's Bush, Mrs. Markley told me that a tall boy, 
dressed like a page, had been inquiring as to the 
child. 

44 The description answered marvellously well to Mrs. 
Campion's 'John.' Mrs. Markley had told him that 
tlte child had been placed with her by its friends, who 
paid well lor its maintenance, which was the wisest 
and safest answer she could have given. On my return 
to Bengeriey she sent me regularly and (on the whole) 
favourable accounts of the child's progress. In the 
following June I came up to have a peep at our Queen's 
coronation : of course I went to see little Eva, Very 
shortly after, I took a six weeks' excursion into 
Germany* 

"On my return I found, at my customary lodgings in 
Park Street* a letter from Mrs, Markley, informing me 
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that the poor little thing had died, after a day or two's 
illness, on the twenty-fourth of July. ,, 

Here Mr. Carthwaite was brought to a stand- 
still in his reading, by a groan of disappointment 
from Mrs. Ballow. 

"Is it possible V 9 she said. "Why, I took 
for granted that the Miss March I once saw was 
this same poor child. I never was more disap- 
pointed in my life." 

"Wait a little, if you please, Mrs. Ballow,' ' 
said the lawyer. "Allow me to proceed, and 
you'll find that the strangest part of the story is 
yet to be told." 

And Mr. Carthwaite, we need not say, was 
prayed by all means to go on. He took a good 
draught of water, and at once resumed his reading. 

"All the letters I ever got from Mrs. Markley, 
including that which announced to me the poor child's 
death, I shall leave among the papers I intend en- 
trusting to my good friend and adviser, Mr. Carthwaite. 

" You will not be astonished that my suspicions, as 
well as my sorrows, were much excited by this event. 
I hastened down to Shepherd's Bush ; and when there 
I was told that Mrs. Markley had given up her home 
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and gone — she had said — to follow a brother to Aus- 
tralia. What could I have done, even had I overtaken 
her (as I possibly might) ere the ship had quitted 
Plymouth ? 

" There were neighbours to testify to her care of the 
child, as well as to its apparently declining state. 

" I spoke to the doctor who had been called in ; to 
the undertaker, whose labour had superseded the 
doctor's. To all appearance no story was ever more 
free from duplicity or mystery. But who, with the 
knowledge I had, would have been readily satisfied? 
The miscreants, who might wish the child dead, had 
had such a check to their designs as would call forth all 
their shrewdness. They would leave no rubs or botches 
in their second attempt, I might be very well assured. 
However, this time also I kept my suspicions to myself. 
It seemed the strangest dispensation of Providence that 
I could have conceived. Baffled, as by a miracle, the 
wicked had got their way after all. They had their 
way, even granting the child's death to have been a 
natural one. And there was little to disprove the fact 
that it had been so. I tried to think less and less of 
the strange mystery. As time went on it sank a little 
lower in my thoughts, though forgotten it could never 
be. It was wonderfully recalled to me in the following 

way. 

" I was again in London, and at my old rooms in 
Park Street in the end of March, 1 842. It was the 
29th of the month, and Easter Tuesday. I had 
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appointed for my nephew Richard — my heir, as you 
know — to spend with me the latter portion of his 
Easter holidays. I had been waiting for some time 
over the hour of his expected arrival, and I need not 
mind saying that I was becoming somewhat cross, when 
he drove up to the door in a cab. But he was not 
alone. He brought with him a pretty but shabby- 
ioeking child of the apparent age of four years. 
Richard was very much excited. He told me that 
(thinking he might be rather too early for me if he 
came from the station at once) he had been taking a 
«troll up aid down the streets, and had met the poor 
little thing crying, and complaining that she was cold ; 
' and, Unclt Nicholas,' he went on to say, ' the police- 
man would have taken her to the workhouse. But I 
told him I should take her to you. You're fond of 
children ; aid mamma says she hears you once took 
charge of a stray child before, and that it died, so I 
thought this lttle girl would be just the thing.' 

" I said, * Tiou're an odd boy, Dick. Well, you may 
bring the chile up-stairs.' 

" My Park Street lodgings had first been tenanted by 
me in the lifetme of my poor dear wife, and the front 
room was very richly furnished. Now it struck me, 
when we brought in the child, that nothing in it 
seemed greatly to astonish her. She looked pleased, 
but it was ratler as one seeing again what is familiar, 
than as one arreted by what is new. 

" We could get little from her tending to show who 
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she was or whence she came. I knew that to make her 
feel at home, and suffer her to talk at will, would gain 
us more information than plying her with questions 
while shyness closed her lips. We soon made her at 
home, and by fits and starts the little she could ever 
tell us was brought out. She said her name was 
'Lully.' We could never bring her to aay more 
intelligible appellation. She had a 'mamfia,' who 
lived ' by the sea.' Her mamma had gone away, and 
* Mary' — who from the prominent position sl» occupied 
in the story must surely have been the nurg, — ' Mary' 
had taken her in a carriage a long way, aid a * nasty 
woman with a face like that 9 — and the chill pointed to 
a crimson damask ottoman, — this red-faced woman had 
taken her into the street and left her thfre. I could 
not obtain from her the name of her mamna, or of her 
place of abode. I asked her if she had a papa. She 
said her papa was gone * over the sea,'-** gone a long 
way.' That the child had been reared in no common 
home was already pretty manifest. 

" She was trotting about the room fusing herself 
with looking at one thing after another, when she 
suddenly let fall some words that stalled me almost 
fearfully. She spoke about ' a black mat with the pretty 
flower*] at once recalling to me the figfe I had noticed 
in the parlour of Scarlington House. In my bedroom 
there was a screen somewhat resemblfg that which I 
had noticed in that memorable parloui 

" I took the child to it, and she saidbomething which 
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tallied with what I had observed as to that gaily painted 
screen I spoke of. I arranged for the care of the child 
that night, and next morning I once more took my way 
towards Scarlington House. I found my good Mrs. 
Krout, the bakeress, in the old shop, aud just as 
communicative as ever. Mrs. Campion had quitted 
Scarlington House many months ago, and had gone 
(Mrs. Krout understood) to Brighton. Parker, the old 
servant, had died about a year before. Charlotte was 
married. Lady Anne Somerby was alive, but thought 
to be declining. 

u About three or four years before, Mrs. Campion 
had had a little girL Mrs. Krout had seen the child. 
Certainly the description she gave (without much 
prompting on my part) did answer singularly well to 
the child I had left in Park Street. Mrs. Krout said 
that it was difficult to see the child and to believe that 
she was no older than her alleged age, which, when 
Mrs. Krout had last seen her (in the preceding 
September), had, she thought, been about two years 
and a half. I had already concluded that the child 
found by Richard, must be full four. 

I went back into town with a conjecture fully 
formed in my own mind. The child which Richard 
had found in the streets — he could not name the exact 
place — must surely be the same as the one so strangely 
thrown on my hands in the first days of her existence. 
She had, it would seem, been brought up, after all, in 
the home which had so rudely cast her out. Com- 
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punction had seized her enemies, or something had 
occurred to alter their motives, or the worker of all the 
mischief had died or heen superseded. The child had 
been restored to those who ought never to have parted 
with her. Her birth had been post-dated, to serve 
some undiscoverable purpose of hoodwinking the 
world. But after a while she had been cast out again, 
— only this time her enemies had not directly sought 
her life. It was verily a strange thing. What mystery 
brooded over her? — now breaking out in murderous 
abhorrence of her, then working in her favour, then 
again, permitting her evil influence to gain the day ? 
Above all, what destiny had thus twice appeared to 
commit her safety to my keeping ? 

"Let me hasten to the end. I felt it right to 
advertise the matter publicly, and so I did. She might 
have been but accidentally lost. 

" In my advertisement I intimated that, if no one 
claimed her, I would charge myself with her whole 
future. For several days I got no answer. My ad- 
vertisement you will mid among the papers. It simply 
states that the child was found somewhere near Euston 
Square. 

" It was, as I have noted down, on the 7th of April, 
that at an early .hour a brougham drove to my lodgings. 

" I was alone now. I had sent off Master Richard 
to Eton, with twice as many sovereigns as I had 
intended to give him, and thrice as many as It was at all 
fitting he should have. 
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"The brougham held a gentleman, who quickly 
announced that he called respecting my advertisement 
as to the lost little girL He gave me no name. I 
might have been more peremptory in requiring one ; but 
there was in his countenance such a look of dejected 
misery as would have moved the compassion of the very 
sternest. For the rest, he was a man seemingly under 
forty, and his manner was, I do think, as perfect a 
model of behaviour as I ever saw. But it could not 
conceal the sorrow which betrayed itself in his every 
feature, and that shook his very voice as he addressed 
me. As you will guess, my first question to him was, 
whether he claimed any right over the lost child. He 
answered in a tone of positive anguish — ' sorrow' would 
be too weak a word by far. He said, ' None . I have 
no child; only I would befriend this unhappy little 
creature if she wants a Mend. I cannot forget that I 
was once — ' 

" I ventured to say, * You were once a father ?' 
" I was sorry I had said it, for something seemed 
greatly to increase his suffering. I pressed him, as he 
had come, at all events to see the child. 1 think, if it 
had not been so difficult to refuse, he would rather have 
declined. But she was under the care of the people of 
the house, and I had her up-stairs at once. Nothing in 
her countenance betrayed the slightest knowledge of 
him. So he surely might be telling the truth when he 
said that she was not his. He looked steadily at her, 
and I am sure he shed tears. I heard him say. ' God 
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forgive her who has been the cause of this !' or words 
to that effect. And then I sent her away. He told me 
that — protesting against being bound by any duty — he 
was willing to care for the child in the amplest manner. 
I told him — perhaps with some sharpness — that the 
child was my care, and that I should only allow my care 
of her to be superseded by some rightful claim. He 
looked by no means displeased. Did I, he inquired, 
purpose adopting her as my daughter? I said, No ; 
that would interfere with the just expectations of 
others. I should not engage to make the child a lady ; 
only that she should be so cared for that, if claimed at 
any time, the parents owning her should have no cause 
for being ashamed of her. 

" * That will be best,* he said. * That is a wise plan. 
She has no claim on myself. But though I may not be 
a father* — and the wretched expression of his face grew 
more intense than ever, — ' yet I can feel for children, 
and would have provided for her — out of — out of 
charity.' 

" And then he left me, and I have never seen him 
again. 

" From that time Eva March — for I verily believe 
her to be that same child — has been left undisturbed in 
my charge. 

" Some cautious inquiries I made about Mrs. Campion. 
I heard that she had quitted Brighton, and, with her 
little girl, was living in Paris, where her husband had 
now joined her. Her aunt, Lady Anne, was dead, and 
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it seemed to be a prevalent belief that her departure 
from Brighton had involved ' something very odd.' 

" I have heard nothing more of her up to this hour. 
#" But now to the purpose for which I have written 
this minute — perhaps tediously minute — narrative. 
What Eva's rightful place in the world might prove to 
be, I have never been able to telL Perhaps she is the 
child of those to whom her existence would be a 
disgrace. Perhaps she is the lawful offspring of a 
gentleman. In that case it were an irreparable wrong 
to her to bring her up without a lady's acquirements 
and accomplishments. 

" Possibly she may one day be known as the lost 
daughter of poor and honest parents ; in which case it 
would be cruel to them so to educate her that she would 
be as alien from them as if she were verily dead. 

•' You, having read this narrative, will perceive how 
much there is to support either view of the case — how 
impossible it is to say which were the more likely. 

" I have set myself, and I now propose to transfer to 
you, a somewhat difficult problem. I have endeavoured 
to bring up Eva so as to fit her for any station which a 
future discovery may assign to her. This, I am well 
aware, may appear a thing absurdly impossible. But I 
have felt it my duty, at all events, to attempt it. 

" Mrs. Check, my old housekeeper, left me, several 
years ago, to set up a little home for herself in Islington ; 
and with her has Eva spent the greater portion of her 
life. She attends a school— carefully selected by me — 
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in Kensington, kept by Miss Farnworth, and her home 
has hitherto been with Mrs. Check, but also in part 
with myself at Bengerley. 

" I am anxious that she should continue to enjoy two 
homes, and that your house should be one of them when 
I am no more. You occupy a medium station in life ; 
and do not be offended — for I by no means intend it as 
a reproach — when I say that I do not think you will at 
any time get much higher in the world." 

"Well, 1 am sure!" Mrs. Ballow interrupted. 
" I do think uncle Ferrier might as well have 
omitted that. 91 

" My dear," said Mr. Ballow, — " my dear, it's 

very true. Pray allow Mr. Carthwaite to go on." 

Which Mr. Carthwaite did. 

" I have bequeathed you a small legacy, quite apart 
from the course you may choose to take as to Eva 
March. If you find it compatible with your interests to 
take such partial care of her as I have suggested, I 
leave one thousand pounds duly secured. The interest 
of this, together with an annual payment my executors 
are authorized to make, will cover the cost of her 
maintenance and education. If she be the child I think 
her, she will, as you know, be now nearly thirteen ; and 
she looks no younger. When she comes of age five 
hundred pounds will be her own, and the other half 
yours, if you. accept this trust that I propose to you. 
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" I have no more to add, but to wish you every 
prosperity. I am little given to superstition, but the 
thought is strong upon me that the mystery, so im- 
penetrable by me, will one day be known and come 
abroad. And if not now, there must come a day, when 
the world's darkest secrets will be as fully declared 
before men, as they are all the while open to God. 

" May you and I, my dear kinsmen and friends, be 
found clear from all fault in our share of so very strange 
and perplexing a history ! I know you will endeavour 
to be so. 

" Let Eva learn her history by degrees. You will 
seek to make it as little painful' to her as you can, I 
rest fully assured.. 

" Your affectionate Uncle, 

"Nicholas Ferrier." 

Here Mr. Carthwaite concluded his reading, 

and Mrs. Ballow got out the wine. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OUR HEROINE. 

When the history had been fully read, Mr. 

Carthwaite was glad enough to imbibe a glass of 

sherry. For a few minutes little was spoken, 

either by the Ballows or by himself. 

" Of course it is for you, Mr. Ballow, and for 

Mrs. Ballow, to consider what you will do. 

Perhaps you will wish to postpone the matter a 

few days." 

"What do you say, my dear?" said Mr. 

Ballow to his wife. 

" Nay, my love, I should like to hear what you 
think ; of course it must rest with you." 

"Not at all. You'll find me quite ready to 
come into your plans, whatever they are. Well, 
shall we consider the matter for a few days 1" 

" Why, Frederick, if you really leave it to me> 
J should say, accept the trust at once. I'm sure 
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I never felt so much interested in anything I ever 
heard of. It's actually like being in a novel, you 
know, instead of merely reading it. I know I 
shall be dreaming of that horrid house, and of 
that man in black marble, for nights and nights 
to come." 

" My dear, I hope not. If you're going to do 
that, I'd rather you kept awake. You'll disturb 
me dreadfully.". 

" Now, Frederick, really there's a time for all 
things." 

" Well, well !— So, Mr. Carthwaite, I think we 
may say, without any more hesitation, that we 
accept the trust. It seems to have been the wish 
of Mr. Ferrier that we should ; and we feel our- 
selves under great obligation to him for so 
handsomely remembering us in his will. I hope 
we shall discharge our duty in this matter as he 
would have had us discharge it. You will kindly 
point out to us any legal matters that may come 
to form a part of it ?" 

" Most certainly, Mr. Ballow ; and I trust you 
will take no offence if I say that they shall be no 
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expense to you. You must allow me to feel a little 
interest in the matter also. Who, imdeed, could 
do otherwise?" 

" Who, indeed !" returned Mr. Ballow. " It'a 
beyond everything I ever heard of, or read of, in 
all my days. Don't you think that more might 
have been discovered, if — say — a detective, had 
been set to work V 

" Why, indeed, I am far from thinking that our 
friend took the best course in every way. But, 
you see (he confesses it himself), he was so firm 
against telling any one the particulars about his 
getting into that house, that he could never set 
himself, heartily and unreservedly, to find the 
thing out. At the same time, it's as tangled a 
case as one could well imagine ; and, I fear, as 

# 

black a matter as ever was heard of. I don't see 
that we can do anything in it now." 

" I'm so impatient," said Mrs. Ballow, " to see 
the little girl ! Of course I have seen her, but I 
had no idea of this wonderful story then. Could 
we not have Eva here for her Christmas holidays ? 
— for part of her holidays, at all events V 9 
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Neither of the two gentlemen had anything to 
advance against this proposal ; so on that very 
day Miss March's schoolmistress, whose name and 
address were known to Mr. Carthwaite, was 
favoured with a letter, inviting Eva to spend 
Christmas at Minchley. The circumstances which 
entitled the Ballows to desire her presence were 
also duly explained to Miss Farnworth. The post 
©f Wednesday brought a letter from Miss Farn- 
worth, and also a brief note from her pupil. The 
upshot of both was that Miss March would present 
herself, all being well, before her new friends on 
the Monday. 

Very long and anxiously, between the Wednes- 
day and the Monday, did Mrs. Ballow ponder on 
the new subject of interest so suddenly introduced 
into her life. What sort of young lady would 
Miss March prove to be ? and would the mystery 
encircling her ever be dispelled? and how? and 
how soon! and with what issue? It should be 
said that, though Mrs. Ballow had once or twice 
beheld Eva, she had taken no special notice of her. 
The glimpses had been very transitory, and some 
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time had gone by since the last interview, so that, 
virtually, Miss March would be an entire stranger 
in the Ballow household. Mrs. Ballow was a very 
kind woman, and she was prepared to greet her 
ate uncle's protegee with more than ordinary 
kindness. She made up her mind that a very 
grand denouement would one day crown the 
story, and give celebrity to all the actors in it. 
Probably it would not come just then. The 
novelists, who are so seldom wrong, were 
unanimous in deferring the clearing up until the 
mysterious one had fallen hopelessly in love. 

Mrs. Ballow painted, in her own mind, the 
happy dispersion of the mystery enveloping Miss 
Eva. Peradventure, one day — when she was not 
thinking of it (if such a day could ever come) — a 
lordly chariot would clatter up the streets of 
Minchley, and stop at Mrs. Ballow's door. Out 
of it would get a magnificent lady, pale, beautiful, 
and breathless ; she would call for Eva, — claim 
her as her long-parted child. 

" Let me look at her ! Has she a red spot on 
her elbow ? Yes ! Then the proof is beyond all 
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questioning I My worthy, excellent friend " (this, 
of course, would be to Mrs. Ballow) "bless you 
for the protection you have given my lost daugh- 
ter. I am the Countess of Kitchenham, and she 
is the Lady Laurinda de Bottlejack, heiress of full 
fifty thousand a year I Her wretched uncle, to 
whom we owe all our misery, was yesterday 
knocked down by a special engine at Paddington, 
and just before he died — penitent, I hope — he con- 
fessed everything to one of the porters. Come, my 
long-lost child, and let it be our first care to rain 
rewards on these friends who have sheltered you !" 

In some such groove ran Mrs. Ballow' s wonted 
thoughts. She did not trouble her husband with 
many of them. For as he had besought her to 
keep awake when she talked of dreaming over the 
story, so now he would tell her to go to sleep if 
4ver she began wondering and pondering about 
Eva. 

On Monday, December 23rd, Mr. Ballow went 
forth to meet the evening train from London. He 
quickly detected Miss March, and very shortly he 
and she were together in the Ballow dining-room. 
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Eva was not at all a shy girl, — not so shy, Mrs. 
Ballow thought, as a heroine ought to have been. 
She was a healthy-looking girl, clear brown eyes, 
rosy, and — well, truth is truth — rather fiat cheeks ; 

abundance of golden brown hair, and something 
of a bouncing, make-myself-at-home sort of a 
manner altogther. As Mr. Ferrier has told us, 
her appearance fully warranted him in assigning 
her twelve years and three quarters for her age. 

Such was Eva March. Mrs. Ballow greeted 
her with some ordinary expressions of kindness, 
and drew her towards the fire. 

" I'm sorry, my dear, you should have travelled 
alone. I thought Mrs. Check would come with 
you." 

"Oh, indeed, Mrs. Ballow, but I'm not sorry 
for it ; I'm very glad I came alone." 

" Why, my dear child ? I hope you don't mean 
that Mrs. Check isn't kind to yau ? 

" Kind ! oh yes, she's very kind ; she couldn't 
be unkind if she tried. But then, you see, one 
wants people to be more than kind ; one wants 
them to have some talk in them. Now, Mrs. 
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Check — it's not her fault, I dare say, but she 
really can talk about nothing but beef. " 

"Beef! bless me! Why? does she keep a 
butcher's shop V 9 

" Oh no, Mrs. Ballow ; she keeps no shop of any 
kind. She's got a niece married to a grazier in 
the country, that's all ; and beef is the only thing 
she seems to have any ideas about. There was a 
very nice gentleman in the railway carriage to* 
day, and he talked delightfully all the way, except 
when he let me talk to him." 

"Well, my dear, it's quite right -that you 
should be fond of information — young people 
should always be improving themselves." 

" Oh dear, it wasn't anything of that kind, I 
assure you. No, indeed; I get improved quite 
enough at Miss Farnworth's— ' Old Pokey/ we 
sometimes call her. No, this gentleman told me 
all about the theatres, and did it so well ; it was 
like going there, I declare." But at this moment 
Eva stopped short, and she looked quite un- 
happy. 

"Oh, Mrs, Ballow," she said, "the only time; 
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I ever went to a play was with my guardian, Mr. 
Ferrier. He always said he was my guardian, but 
no relation at all, you know. I do feel so sorry 
that he is gone." 

You must remember, lest you should be doing 
injustice to Eva, that Mr. Ferrier had not thought 
it right to treat Eva in any way as his daughter ; 
that her visits to Bengerley and interviews with 
him elsewhere had been brief and at distant 
intervals, and that she knew not yet her full 
measure of obligation to him. Hence it must not 
be laid to her charge if his recent death sat lightly 
on her spirits. It was as he would have desired 
himself. And he has given us his reasons for it. 

Mrs. Ballow thought she should like to discover 
how much of Eva's history was known to herself. 

"Yes, my dear," she said, you may well say 
that you've lost a friend in dear Mr. Ferrier. You 
don't know how deep an interest he took in 



you." 



" Oh yes I I used often to wish he would let 
me show him how grateful I was ; and now, you 
dee, I never shall. To be sure, it was his nephew, 
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Richard, who found me in the streets, and then his 
uncle brought me up — or had me brought up, — 
out of charity, you know." 

"Well, my dear, there need be no disgrace in 
receiving charity." 

" Oh, of course not ! Why, how could people 
ever be charitable if there were nobody to want 
charity * I'm sure I never mind what people say 
about my being the child of charity. I know I'm 
much happier than many girls who think a great 
deal of themselves, and their papas and mammas, 
and the grand parties they give, and such-like." 

Mr. Ballow said he was glad to see so young 
a lady so sensible. ' 

Mrs. Ballow, not altogether approving, said she 
would now prepare the tea. 

" You can eat a mutton chop, my dear 1" she 
asked Eva. 

" Oh yes, Mrs. Ballow, I'm sure I could eat 
two ;" which she eventually did. 

" You'll like to have some companions of your 
own age, or about your own age, my love V Mrs. 
Ballow said. " I shall introduce you to my little 
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girls to-morrow, and I hope that they and you will 
be good friends." 

"Oh yes! But I think I like boys rather 
better than girls." 

"Well, if you like boys, Tom and Alfred will 
be very glad to play with you, I know." 

And bye-and-bye they separated for the night. 

Mrs. Ballow was quite mortified at finding Miss 
March so different from the pale, budding heroine 
she had imagined — * ' a perfect tomboy !' ' as she said 
up-stairs to Mr. Ballow ; and possibly some of us 
may think her in the right. But if Eva was 
peculiar, pray recollect that her education had 
been also designedly peculiar. Mr. Ferrier had 
intended that she should find herself at home in 
whatever station might one day prove to be her 
proper sphere. This plan had involved more 
variety of intercourse than commonly falls to the 
lot of young girls ; and this variety had involved 
in its turn, the acquiring of a somewhat ungrace- 
ful confidence. 

Well, well, if I can read her horoscope aright, 
she will meet with much to teach her some diffi- 
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dence ere the secret of her life be unravelled, and 
she and we part company for good; and long 
before her Christmas visit was over, Mrs. Ballow 
had heartily retracted the prejudice which on first 
impressions had sprung up within her. Miss 
March proved a prodigious help and comfort in 

+ 

the house. Her very preference for the company 
of boys was a source of immense advantage. She 
acquired such influence with Alfred and Tom, and 
used that influence for such good ends, that\they 
passed their Christmas holidays in almost un. 
interrupted goodness. " Really, " as their 
delighted mamma often said, "they gave her 
next to no trouble now." Mr. Ballow quite 
agreed with her that Miss March would be worth 
keeping, though at the whole cost of her main- 
tenance. 

Besides, the having her involved some celebrity 
to the house that held her. 

Some inkling of her extraordinary story had 
gone abroad in Mr. Fender's lifetime, and it^was 
no part of his injunctions that any of it 'should 
now be concealed. It became the talk of 
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Minchley, and of a constantly widening sphere 
around Minchley. People became anxious to 
know the Ballows. Ladies with coughs and colds 
called in Mr. Ballow, that they might find an 
excuse for asking to look at the wonderful manu- 
script made over to him by Mr. Ferrier. Thence 
he came to have more serious illnesses confided to 
him. 

It was not very logical in people to argue that 
a man, deemed worthy of such a trust as Mr. 
Ferrier's was sound in matters of rhubarb and 
magnesia; but people — English people, at all 
events — are little wont to act from a logical 
standing-point, 

So Mr. Ballow grew to have a good practice. 
Uncle Ferrier's three hundred pounds came in, 
like a seasonable wind, to waft safely away the 
so-long-stranded ship. And the Ballows — " really 
very nice people when you came to know them " 
— might count that the unfavourable corner in 
their lives was turned at last* 

I trust that, out of the absorbing interest you 
feel for our heroine, you have a little sympathy to 
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spare for her new Minchley friends. Let me, 
therefore, assure you that their novel prosperity 
was no delusive calm, but that it proved perma- 
nent, they having the sense to take the tide at its 
favourable turn. So, whatever demand on our 
sympathies may be made in this story, we may 
pronounce the Ballows out of danger. 

Eva went back to London and to Kensington in 
proper time. Her summer holidays would not 
begin until the last week in July. 

It was arranged that the Ballows, at the com. 
mencement of her holidays, should take an excur- 
sion to London, to see what the whole world was 
then rushing up so see, the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. 

Mr. Ballow had at once more money and less 
time to spare' than at any former period of his life. 
But he thought he could manage to leave home 
for a few days, and the plan was put into 
action. Mr. Ballow found time to go and look at 
Scarlington House. 

That house had nothing to tell about its former 
inmates, Mrs. Campion and her belongings. The 
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name of Krout no longer appeared over the 
baker's shop. Scarlington House [was now 
tenanted by the lucky inventor of a novel sort of 
lucifer-match. Mr. Ballow had written out by 
degrees a few copies of the manuscript story. 
The original was kept in Mr. Carthwaite's office. 
In the copies all the exact localities, as^well as all 
the names of persons, were entirely omitted ; so 
that the many persons who had been permitted to 
read the story had no idea in which of the London 
suburbs they ought to look for its locality. The 
name of Walham Green had slipped, on one- occa- 
sion, from Mr. Ferrier's lips in speaking to Mrs. 
Ballow, But he had quietly begged her not to 
mention his having once lodged there. And she 
had fully kept it to herself and her husband. A 
promise not in any way to introduce the narrative 
into print was exacted from all who were allowed 
to read it. 

Mr. Carthwaite had recommended that no 
attempt should be made to invite revelations by 
public advertising, " It would," he said, li serve 
jxo other purpose than to put on their guard such 
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persons — and we must suppose that there are 
sach — as are interested in keeping the matter 
secret. Let them be brought to fancy that all 
idea of discovery is given up, and they are all the 
more likely to commit themselves. The thing is, 
to be ready to follow up, at the shortest notice, 
any clue that may be offered us. I should not be 
dealing frankly with you if I told you that I had 
much hope of any discovery ever being made." 

They came to London, and spent the most of 
their time in the wonderful Crystal Palace. 
Never, it is to be feared, how many soever of such 
exhibitions we may be spared to see, shall we 
retaste, in its freshness, the wondering pleasure 
vhich then made captives of us all. I should 
think few enjoyed it more intensely than our 
young friend Eva. They were established in 
lodgings not &r from Euston Square. 

The exaggerated dread of an enormous rise in 
the price of acommodation bad impelled the 
Ballows to lay hands on the first rooms they 
found. Two delightful days had been passed in 
the Exhibition, and their appetite only a very 
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little dulled, and they were making the most of 
the third day. It was, for Mr. Ballow, the last 
day he could allow himself. He must return 
home to his patients. His wife and family, as 
well as Miss March, he would leave in London for 
a little while. Eva, at the earnest desire of the 
^JBallows, was their constant guest in the daytime, 
although her nominal home was with Mrs. Check, 
in Islington. It was in the neighbourhood of 
Euston Square that she had bee* found by young 
Ferrier more than nine years before ; and she 
could almost fancy that, with a return to the long- 
forgotten streets, one or two little incidents of 
that important day came back out of the darkness 
of the past. But there was enough in the present 
to engage her with other thoughts now. 

Tho Crystal Palace was crowded rather more 
than usually on that third day, and they were 
visiting the beautiful things they had not seen, 
and revisiting the beautiful things they had seen, 
when Mrs. Ballow's attention was called away 
from the sights of the place to take notice of a 
change in Eva. The girl looked as Mrs. Ballow 
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had never seen her look before,— agitated, 
frightened, and actually pale. 

"My dear, I'm afraid you're not well. Do you 
feel the heat too much for you ?" 

It was a fall minute before she got any reply. 

,, Mrs. Ballow, look at that woman in the- green- 
shawl ! — that red- faced woman !" 

"Green shawl, myjdear! Oh, yes. But 
' face ! ' I don't see her face. ' ' 

For the green-shawled lady now stood with' 
her back to them > contemplating the Queen of 
Spain's jewels. 

"Mirs. Ballow, pray let me keep close to you. 
I saw her her face just now. You've heard me 
speak of the woman who took me out into the 
street that night that young Mr. Ferrier found 
me] Well, that is the woman. I looked at her 
just now, and all seemed to come back to me 
in a moment. I remember a very nice young 
woman that I called ' Mary ' taking me some- 
where and leaving me ; and then I recollect 
this dreadful woman furiously abusing me, and 
taking me into the street : and I never saw her: 

VOL. I. B 
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again until just now. Oh, look ! now you can see 
her face ! Pray keep near me!" 

The red face — and it was a very red face — was 
now turning its lustre upon the Ballow party. It 
rested upon Eva ; but nothing in it betrayed 
recognition of any sort. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Ballow to Eva, "who- 
ever she is, she can't hurt you. And she doesn't 
seem to know you. Are you sure it isn't all 
fancy on your part?" 

"Oh yes, quite. I remember her very ex- 
pression." For, at that moment, the crimson- 
faced lady addressed some cross words to a pale 
discontented-looking little girl, who appeared 
to be long to her. 

" Mr. Ballow ! — Frederick, my dear, come here 
directly !" entreated Mrs. Ballow to her husband. 

Mr. Ballow quitted the spectacle a few yards 
away which had been engaging his attention, and 
answered the summons of his wife. 

* % My dear," said that wife to Eva, "just tell 
Mr. Ballow what you have been telling me." 

And Eva told him. 
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"Very curious!" he said. "Well, whether 
you are right or wrong, my dear, I shall keep that 
woman in view. I'll follow her home, and ascer- 
tain who she is, and whether anything is to be 
learnt from her. Don't let her frighten you, my 
dear. We won't give you up to her. There, 
she's moving away ! I must follow her. Good- 
bye for the present." 

About an hour before the closing time of the 
Exhibition the red-faced lady, hitherto closely 
tracked by Mr. Barrow, moved away towards the 
entrance, and walked out into the park. 

She had the little girl with her, and another 
more soberly dressed woman kept her company. 
They walked on, talking in a tone which 
savoured somewhat of quarrelling, until they 
came into Knightsbridge. There they hailed an 
omnibus proceeding eastward, but it was full 
inside. A second and a third passed, which 
laboured under the same defect. Mr. Ballow 
was glad to perceive that the lady he was 
following betrayed no suspicion that her move- 
ments were observed. 
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At last the other woman said that really, for 
her part, she should be thankful, rather than 
wait much longer, to take an outside place on 
the next 'bus that came in sight. The red-faced 
lady crossly objected that it would not be the 
safest position in case the 'bus were overturned. 
Her companion replied that 'buses were never 
overturned in London — not once in a thousand 
years. The lady whom Eva had recognised was 
surely no Londoner. 

It might be important to gather every par- 
ticular about her, and Mr. Ballow noted this in 
his mind. Indue time another omnibus did come 
by, and they hailed it, and got up outside. Mr. 
Ballow did not accompany them, but promptly 
took. a cab, which he beckoned up while they 
were mounting the roof of the 'bus. 

He heard the lady with the green shawl say, 
' ' Driver, do you know Oxford Street ? Set us 
down at the corner of Oxford-street. " Then he 
heard her companion's amendment. For the 
latter quietly directed that they should be set 
down at Museum Street. Mr. Ballow saw then. 
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off ; then got into his cab, and was driven to- 
wards Museum Street himself. He could only 
hope that nothing would occur to make the 
ladies alter their destination, in which case the 
opportunity would be lost, possibly for ever. 
But to have accompanied them on the omnibus 
would have made it very difficult for him to 
follow them unsuspected afterwards. Once at 
Museum Street, he lounged about with as careless 
an air as he could assume until the expected 
omnibus should arrive. 

Vehicle after vehicle rolled in sight and again out 
of sight, like the years which mock our hopes 
as they go by. But at last a green shawl, 
surmounted by a red face, proclaimed to Mr. 
Ballow that his time of waiting was now at an 
end. He made a feint of looking in at the 
windows of Mr. Mudie's Library, where I hope 
there will be a sufficient demand for the book 
which records his doings. Then he saw them 
descend from the roof (it was not accomplished 
in a moment), and then they turned up Museum 
Street, and he followed them as distantly as 
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was possible without losing sight of them. They 
turned to the right, past the Museum,, and went 

* 

along Great Russell Street, and then up one of 
the smaller streets to the left. 

They halted at a door in one of the little streets 
that open into Gray's Inn Road. Mr. Bajlow saw 
the country lady — for so she evidently was — go 
in with the little girl. But just before she 
disappeared in at the door she let fall one of the 
gloves she was carrying in her hand. Neither she 
nor her companion perceived it, and presently the 
door was shut upon them both. That a means of 
introduction should be thus provided him, Mr. 
Ballow felt to be most fortunate. He hastened 
to pick up the glove, and looked at it inside. 
More luck still ! It was marked with a surname, 
and the initial letter of a Christian name also. 

" J. Dowlas" was written inside of it. Mr. 
Ballow stepped to the door and knocked at it. 

It was opened by the woman who had entered 
it last, and who was, in fact, the landlady of the 
house. 

"Mrs. Dowlas lives here?" said the inquirer; 
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for it would by no means serve his purpose to 
hand in the lost glove, and then go. 

"Yes, sir; Mrs. Dowlas is lodging here just 
now. Would you wish to speak to her ?" 

" If you please. If she will permit me to have 
a word or two with her, I should be much obliged 
to her." Mr. Ballow thought it would be a good 
thing to smooth his way by the most, profuse 
politeness. He was promptly shown into a 
parlour close by. There was the lady of his 
desire, just taking her bonnet off. 

"Mrs. Dowlas, here's a gentleman as wants 
to see you," said the landlady, and then quitted 
the room. 

*' Well, now, and what do you want with me ?" 
was the encouraging reception of Mr. Ballow by 
the red-faced lady. 

" I think I saw you drop your glove just before 
you entered the house V* 

" My glove ? Why, dear me, yes ! It is gone ; 
and if you've got it, you'll please to hand it over 
to me, and be quick." 

Mr. Ballow handed it over. What was be to do 
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now,? His ostensible errand was performed — hie 
real purpose quite untouched. 

He waited, for a moment or two, in an awk- 
ward silence. 

" Well, I don't know why you're waiting here! 
You can't be wanting me to give you anything 
for it, — you, with that good coat on your back !" 

Mr. Ballow saw that he must either think of 
some plan for approaching the other matter, or 
must be content to fail in it, after matters had 
gone so fax in his favour. Just at this crisis some- 
thing did occur to him. 

" I was waiting, Mrs. Dowlas, to be sure that 
you had lost nothing else." 

Her cross black eyes went rapidly up and down, 
and she was satisfied that she had all her belong- 
ings as they ought to be. 

" Not 1 1 and you'd better take yourself off ! No 
London tricks for me ! " 

" But Mrs. Dowlas, there are other things one 
may lose besides gloves. I once heard of a person 
who — I think it was somewhere near Eustoa 
Square — actually lost a child-" 
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" And pray what's that to me 1" 

But the change in her look, and the pause 
which interposed between Mr. Sallow's last 
words and her sulky reply, made it very cer- 
tain that the affair was something that concerned 
her. 

" Mrs. Dowlas, I do not come here to blame 
you." 

" No, indeed, I should think not," the woman 
said, her native insolence recovering as she 
thought she saw symptoms of weakness in the 
enemy. 

. Mr. Ballow felt much ashamed at the attitude 
assumed by him. But it was for a great and 
worthy purpose. Eva's whole life — Eva's whole 
prospects — might be affected by the humours of 
•this wayward contemptible woman. 

Just at thi^ moment the pale, discontented, 
looking child he had seen with her came into 
the room. 

" Rebecca Jane," said her mother, "go away ; 
I can't do with you now." 

Rebecca Jane pointed significantly to a small 
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packet which lay upon the table, and said she 
wanted some of its contents. 

"Rebecca Jane, you'll be sick with what you 
have had already, I know. But I suppose you 
won't let me have any peace till I give you one ; 
so there, take it !" 

Rebecca Jane took it, and was gone. 

This episode gave Mr. Ballow time to consider 
what he should say next. 

"Mrs. Dowlas," he then went on, "as I 
said, I do not come to find fault with you. I 
come to ask of you — to beg you, in fact — to 
tell me something about that child. You will be 
(very likely) doing some one a great service. I 
am sure it would please you to do any one a 
kindness." 

Mrs. Dowlas pursed up her lips, as if to say 
that, in some very extreme case, she might be 
brought even to such a thing as that. 

Mr. Ballow once more petitioned her to speak. 

She waited, looking angry and frightened, but 
striving to look only angry. Then she rushed, 
all at once, into the main current of her Btory. 
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"It's like your impudence, sir, coming and 
troubling me about things that happened years 
ago, pretending all the while you're only coming 
about a glove. However, just to make you 
thoroughly ashamed of yourself, I'll tell you all 
about it ; not that you, or any body else, has any 
business to ask. 

" I should say it must be nine years ago— 
at all events, it was at Easter-time — it was 
Easter Tuesday. I had come up from Wales, 
where I lived then — where I live now, — to nurse 
my sister Roberts — my sister Roberts that lived 
near Euston Square, and that now lives with 
me and my husband in Wales. She has seen a 
great deal of trouble in her life — and serve her 
right, for she made a great fool of herself in 
marrying. But she was ill. They wrote to me 
to tell me, and I came up to see after her." 

" Yes, Mrs. Dowlas, you felt for her as a 
sister, of course." 

" I felt for myself and my children; she had 
money of her own, and I wasn't going to be 
cheated out of it. 
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" Well, I came up to London (it was the first 
time I had ever been here), and my sister Roberts 
was very ill. When I got to the house where she 
lived at (it was one of the streets near the what's- 
its-name railway station), she was quite raving, 
quite out of her senses. My word ! but I did 
feel uneasy about that money ! And really, poor 
thing, I did feel sorry for her, fool as she always 
has been. It was on the Monday night I got 
there, — Easter Monday, you know. She kept on 
talking, talking, talking, all about something 
wrong she had done. I don't know what it was, 
I couldn't make it out. I suppose it was all the 
fever, but I did think something of it at the time. 
She went on saying that she had done a cruel, a 
dreadfully cruel thing, and all for the sake of money. 
Thought I, ' If you have, I do hope that we shall 
at least find the money when you're gone !' Once 
or twice she started up in bed, and called out, 
* Oh, a savage wouldn't have done it ! A heathen 
savage wouldn't have done what I've done ! But 
I'll make amends for it all i I can make amends ! 
And I will make amends! Bring her back, 
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and she'll forgive me yet !' I wanted the 
doctor to find out what it was all about, but 
he couldn't for the life of him. I sent for a 
clergyman, and told him to get it out of her. 
He was a poor stick of a fellow, and couldn't 
make more out of it than I could. I had the thing 
all pretty well to myself, for the woman of the 
house, frightened to death at the idea of catching 
the fever, went away to stay at her sister's — not 
that it ioa8 catching, but I wasn't at all sorry for 
her to think so. I had in one of those hussies they 
keep at the great hospitals, and we did the best 
we could for my sister ; and on the Tuesday morn- 
ing she was really a little better, — not out of 
danger, but a little in the way of it, you know. • 
Some time in the afternoon — I should think it 
might be one o'clock or so — up came a cab to the 
door. I went to the door myself, for I supposed 
it might be the doctor. It was nothing of the 
kind ; it was a young woman, and a little girl 
with her. They were very respectable-looking. 
Oh, trust you people in London to put a good face 
on your wickedness ! I should have said the 
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young woman was a decentish kind of servant. 
She asked for my sister. * I want to see Mrs. 
Roberts,' she said. ' Perhaps you are Mrs. 
Roberts V 'Well/ I said, 'Yes.* My sister 
couldn't appear for herself, and I was the proper 
person to stand in her place. So that I didn't see 
that I was telling any story, though it wasn't 
quite the truth. Besides, I wanted to hear what 
she had come about. I let her and the little girl 
come into the front parlour (my sister was lying 
up-stairs) . I thought the woman looked frightened 
and unhappy about something or other." 

Here Mr. Ballow interrupted, "I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Dowlas — your story interests me 
exceedingly ; but can you remember the appear- 
ance of the little girl ?" 

"Yes, a little rosy plump thing, and I should 
say full four years old, if not more. 

" Well, this brazened creature pulled out a 
letter, supposing me to be Mrs. Roberts. It was 
directed to my sister, and I opened it and read it. 
I haven't got it now, for I burnt it, not choosing 
to tell my sister about it ; and there wouldn't be 
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much to make out of it, if you saw it. It pre- 
tended to come from a Mr. C ; of course, it 

was just a trick from beginning to end. It went 
something in this way, — 

"'Mr. C keeps his promise to Mrs. 

Roberts, and will keep the promise he made in 
his last letter. He trusts Mrs. Roberts will keep 
hers.' That was all, and though I looked all over, 
I never could find any other letter of the sort or 
kind. Well, I did want to find out something 
more, so I didn't hurry them away. The young 
woman told me that ' her master had told her 
that I should understand- all, and that there'd be 
nothing for her to explain.' Of course, as I had 
told her that I was Mrs. Roberts, I could but say, 
' Yes, of course I knew all.' Then she cried (like 
a fool), and just at that moment the nurse came 
in to tell me that the medicine my sister wanted 
hadn't come, and that she ought to have it at once. 
Would I go to the shop, not very far off, and 
fetch it ? 

Well, though my sister's dying would have 
been a good thing for me and my family, and not 
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such a bad thing for her — for she's always been a 
poor, pitiful, crying sort of thing, yet I wasn't 
going to let her die for the* want of anything .1 
could do for her ; so I went out to get the physic 
that instant. They kept me waiting a geodish time, 
and when I came back the little girl was there, 
but the woman had gone. I asked the nurse if 
the creature had said anything to her about com- 
ing back to fetch the little girl. ' What ! ' she 
says * has she left the child behind her ? Then 
you may be pretty sure that she won't come back 
at all. I heard her crying over the little thing, 
and telling her she couldn't be with her any 
longer; she's left her here for good. It's a 
common trick. You'll have to keep her here 
for a week or so, and then on the proper day apply 
to have her taken in at the workhouse. My good- 
ness me ! but I was at the little girl to get out of 
her who she was, and who the woman was, and 
where they both came from. She kept crying on, 
and saying, ' Mary gone away, Mary gone, and 
mamma gone.' I don't know but I might have 
had more patience with the little thing; only 
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what was I to do, with my sister so ill that having 
the child there might kill herl and what could I 
do with the child, situated as I was ? So just 
when it was getting dark — it might be about 
seven o'clock — I took the child with me, and told 
the nurse I would try if they would not take her 
in at the workhouse that night ; and when I got 
her a few streets off, I looked to see that nobody 
was looking, and then I just left her. I took care 
not to lose my way, and told the nurse when I got 
back that I met a policeman, and that he had 
proprised to take the child into the proper place. 

" Well, my sister got better. The nurse went 
away before she was strong enough to go out, and 
I never told her about the woman and the child. 
She's such a soft fool, I should never have heard 
the last of it. When my sister had got better, 
she one day told me she was going to Hornsey. 
She wouldn't have me with her, and she wouldn't 
say why she was going; but she came back, 
looking as if something had made her very miser- 
able. I asked her about it, but all she said was, 

* Never mind ; I must bear it now— I must go on 
you i. g * 
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bearing it— and be thankful it hurts only me. 
What is worse for me is better for others.' That's 
all I could get from her ; and she never talks about 
it now. She lives with us in Wales now. If you 
can make head or tail of the thing, you're cleverer 
than yon look. Now, sir, you wanted to hear 
something ; I hope you've heard enough V r 

" Madam, I thank you for your very ample and 
candid communication. " And glad was Mr. 
Ballow that he could commend the lady without 
hypocrisy. 

" Well, and now I should like to know, when 
you have heard all, whether you've got anything 
to say against me?" 

And the woman, whose vixenish disposition 
seemed to have recovered from its abeyance — like 
a tigress awaking hungry, — put herself in an 
attitude which seemed to intimate personal 
violence. 

But Mr. Ballow stood his ground. Do not 
undervalue his courage because his challenger was 
only a woman. He was a little, pale man, she a 
large, florid woman. Had they stood* ready for 
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public and formal combat, a great many people 
would hare been found to lay heavy odds on the 
side of the lady. 

•' Madam," he said, " I told you I did not come 
here to find fault. I will say it again : I will say 
that what you did was — quite natural." 

A sarcasm at which the hearer was too dense to 
be angry. But she had an instinctive sense that 
she was somehow contemptible in his eyes, and she 
was thirsting for a good ground of quarrel. This, 
however, she was not to enjoy. He had heard her 
story, and, and though it had interested him, it 
had not enlightened him. It confirmed his 
opinions — already formed — as to Eva's origin; 
but it did not modify them. 

"Mrs. Dowlas," he proceeded, "I can only 
thank you for the trouble you have taken, and 
bid yok good morning." 

*' Good morning I Hah ! you've a pretty notion 
aboufrgpHrimffg / Good morning ; when it's getting 
dark ! Well r it's a good thing for you that you 
have nothing to say against me ; for, mind you,, i£ 
you did, you'd get the worst of it I" 
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Mr. Ballow did not feel curious to know in 

what form the worst might be given ; so, to make 

ure of getting the "best of it, he quitted the room 

and the house, Mrs. Dowlas assuring him as he 

went through the passage, and as he walked in 

' the street past the window, that if he did attack 
her, " he'd get the worst of it, — he'd get the 
worst of it." 

Had he not rather got the worst of it already! 
was Mr. Ballow' s reflection as he left the house 

. behind him. He had acquired no real addition to 
his knowledge, and had undergone a verbal scari- 
fying such as had never been inflicted on him 
before. Still, Mrs. Dowlas's savage insolence 
might not be so entirely discreditable to her as 
a hasty judgment would assume. 

" I don't know, after all," reflectedjMr. Ballow, 
" I don't know that I really dislike the woman 
more for all that disgusting bravado of hers. It 
was most evidently put on, — put on to ch^fce the* 
shame which, in her inmost heart, she felt at her 
conduct. I think we should be more charitable to 
each other, were we only more observant We 
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should often see that the very behaviour which we 
think betokens utter hardness is, in truth, a sign 
of lingering conscience." 

This piece of morality nearly cost Mr. Ballow 
his life, for, while yet absorbed in it, he found 
himself half under the wheels of a cab. No harm, 
however, came to him, and he got home to his 
family and narrated the issue of the adventure 
to his wife. 

That Eva March and the child rescued from 
Scariington House were one and the same was 
now less doubtful than ever. That the " Mr. C," 
whose letter had been read by Mrs. Dowlas 
though intended for her sister, was Mr. Campion 
seemed also beyond reasonable doubt. In truth, 
Mr. Ballow believed that though fresh inquiries 
might possibly explain a few dark points, yet the 
main facts of Eva's birth and early history were 
within his knowledge already. The theory on 
which he settled may be stated without many 
words, — might, indeed, be easily anticipated : — 

Mrs. Campion, a young and handsome woman, 
is left exposed to the really serious trial of the 
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petpetual absence of ha: husband. Apparently 
she passes through the ordeal unscathed ; in reality 
she falls a victim to the worst temptations. Her 
only protector is an elderly relative of noble 
family but also of weak health, and (very 
probably) of no great force of character. 
Mrs. Campion finds herself about to become a 
mother at a time when the fact, if known, 
will betray her wickedness as a wife, and make 
her an outcast from society. She resolves 
to sacrifice her child to save herself. The man 
seen by Mr. Ferrier on that fearful night was 
either Mrs. Campion's medical attendant, or the 
chief sharer in her guilt and secrecy. It was not 
impossible that he combined both characters in 
one. The doomed infant is saved— saved by what 
(to its gnilty mother and her accomplices) must 
have appeared a direct interference of Heaven. 
Mrs. Campion is thankful to be spared a terrible 
crime. She hears (through the notice issued in 
Hammersmith) of the abode assigned to the 
rescued infant. She conceives a way of satisfying 
her feelings as a mother, without putting to 
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hazard her good name as a woman. She takes the 
ibfant into her house, and post-dates it birth by 
many months. This plan, absurdly impossible in 
an ordinary case, is quite feasible in her peculiar 
position. She has few intimacies, or none, outside 
her own doors. There axe no friendly gossips, 
eager to come and look At the dear baby. The 
doctor and the nurse are in the worst of her secrets 
already. 

The smallness of die child (eepeciallynoticed in 
the letters of its Hammersmith nurse) would be a 
material help to the deception. 

It is accomplished, but its contriver is not 
destined to escape. In some one out of a hundred 
possible ways, her husband ascertains her infiuny. 
He knows that the child which bears his name is 
not his own. He will not continue a protection to 
which she has no claim ; and he will not abandon 
her to the sole care of a wicked and degraded 
mother. He is somehow induoed to commit her 
to the care of Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Dowlas's story explained how that plan was 
annulled. Mr. Campion hears of the child found 
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by Mr. Ferrier's nephew, and is glad that she 
should have found such generous protection, ano? 
feels justified in withholding the sad and shameful 
story of her birth. 

This, or something like this, must be the true 
history of those events which had formed the great 
adventure of Mr. Ferrier's fife. 

There was one person whose testimony might be- 
worth the seeking, and that person was Mrs. 
Roberts, the sister of the red-faced lady. 

Mr. Ballow thought that before he quitted 
London on the morrow, he would call again at the 
house near Gray's Inn Road, and either from Mrs. 
Dowlas, or from her landlady, ascertain the exact 
spot where Mrs. Roberts and her sister had their 
home. 

He did call accordingly in the following after- 
noon. But Mrs. Dowlas was no longer there. 
She and her daughter— the latter very much the 
worse for the yesterday's lollipops — had taken their 
flight about one o'clock, and were now many miles 
on their way home. 

The landlady could not tell in what county, city . 
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or village they lived. She had seen the name 
of the place ; it was a name which looked all 
made up of W's and Ya — as queer a name 
as she ever saw. 

She only knew that it was somewhere m Wales. 
If Mr. Ballow knew where Wales was, he knew 
where Mrs. Dowlas lived ; as well, at least, as her 
landlady — landlady now no longer. 

Mr. Ballow went home that day to Minchley. 
All the Ballow party, and Eva amongst them, 
went there soon afterwards. Our heroine spent 
nearly all her remaining hofi3ays at Minchley. 
She was not at this time the only guest of the 
Ballows. Mr. Ballow possessed a middle-aged 
aunt of the name of Wettiman. This lady lived 
sometimes $t Leamington, and at other times she 
paid long visits to various friends, the Ballows 
among the number. She was in the habit of pay- 
ing (at no very extravagant rate) for her board 
and lodging when she went on such visits. She 
had for many years been a widow. She had 
married, when very young, a gentleman who was 
expected to die within two years, and to leave her 
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a thousand a year. He lived for thirteen years 
with her, and left her just about two hunched. She 
had the remains of considerable beauty, and where- 
ever she went she was accustomed to be made the 
first consideration in all matters. 

For what reason ? This we will briefly explain. 
There is a tyranny of the weak over the strong* 
and none who have any acquaintance with the 
world can be ignorant of its existence. We see 
it in divers manners and various rela- 
tions. We behold — or we hear of — kings on 
their thrones crouching in spirit before their 
kneeling ministers; of prelates quaking and 
quivering before their archdeacons and their 
chaplains ; of masters and mistresses dreadfully 
bullied by their servants; of parents in abject 
awe of their children ; of husbands — but that, to 
be sure, has been talked of quite enough,— of 
husbands quailing at the look from their wives. 
Now, Aunt Wettiman's power over all with whom 
she came in contact had its source in her physical 
weakness. In a word, she was slightly subject to 
fits ; and none of her acquaintances were willing 
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to incur, by thwarting her, the hazard of driving 
her into a paroxysm of her malady. 

The fits were not frequent, nor were they such 
very terrible things when they did appear. How- 
ever, they were^/Jfc. The wolf, though he seldom 
came out of his lair, and could then be easily 
chased back again, was a real wolf, and no phan- 
tom of the alarmist. [So, with all who knew Aunt 
Wettiman, there was an uneasy anxiety to do 
nothing that could throw the poor woman into 
one of her dreadful attacks. And the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, and the utmost deference at 
ordinary times, were yielded to Mrs. Wettiman, 
in right of that divinity which hedges in the 
afflicted. Once, indeed (so ran the story), her 
unhappy fits had marred both her own prospects 
and the prospects of some one besides her. 

It had happened on this wise. She was residing, 
one summer, at a certain watering-place— I forget 
its name ; but it was not Leamington, I know* 
She attended a church in which a clergyman of 
Tome ability was wont to officiate. He was a 
widower, and, having suffered many things of tht 
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bustling tyrant he had recently buried, was really 
much delighted with Mrs. Wettiman. Her indo- 
lent, far niente manner was a really refreshing 
contrast to — to— well, I suppose we must say to 
what he had been accustomed to. A certain Sun- 
day came, — a Sunday big with great expectations 
to Mr. Pausley. There was to be, from some 
cause which I did not clearly remember, a very 
brilliant gathering in his church that day. 

A little detachment of the male and female 
nobility had taken up a brief abode in the water- 
ing-place aforesaid. Mr. Pausley resolved that he 
would preach a very brilliant sermon, and take the 
tide of success at its flood. The sermon was con- 
sidered, written, and almost conned by heart. It 
was the labour of an entire week. The text had 
•been chosen on Monday morning, and the last 
finishing touches were given it on Saturday night. 

The day was fine, and the church was full. Mr. 
Pausley retired into the vestry at the usual 
moment, took a glass of something or other — sal 
volatile, I should suppose, — and mounted the 
pulpit at the last verse of the hymn. . 
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He was approaching the heart of his discourse, 
and seemed to be really gaining attention, when 
dismal gasps and cries from the fourth pew in the 
central aisle — reckoning from the pulpit — took all 
the sympathy elsewhere, and compelled the 
preacher to halt. And it was Mrs. Wettiman 
who carried off all the honours of that morning. 
For I need not say that the interruption was all 
owing to her. Her fits had come on at this 
untimely hour, and in this unsuitable place. And 
she it was who had a countess to chafe her hands, 
and a marchioness poking at her nose with aroma- 
tic vinegar. 

It was on her behalf that a couple of baronets 
charged against each other with tumblers of cold 
water ; she it was who, when somewhat recovered, 
was driven home in a ducal carriage. 

The sermon was proceeded with, but with a con- 
gregation thus fatally discomposed, it gained little 
more attention than the squeak of the mice in the 
vestry cupboard. One spiteful old dowager attri- 
buted poor Mrs. Wettiman's affliction only to the 
ranting style of the preacher. This, of course. 
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everybody knew to be nonsense. Bat Mr. 
Pausley's golden opportunity was gone. Never 
after could he bear so much as the sight of Aunt 
Wettiman ; and within a year^he died of blighted 
ambition and a damp flannel waistcoat. 

Aunt Wettiman was partly informed of the 
peculiar circumstances under which Eva had come 
to be intimate with the Ballows. She was not 
likely to contribute any suggestions as to the mys- 
tery. She agreed with her relatives in keeping 
from Eva all that was not already 'known to her* 
" It was not," she languidly said, " advisable to 
put ideas into young people's heads.' ' Certainly 
it did not appear as if die, in her young days, had 
been subjected to much of that pernicious process. 
Still, Aunt Wettiman was no very unpleasant 
person. It was not worldly policy which won her 
such regard as the Ballows accorded her. She 
saved nothing out of her income, and that income 
would expire with herself. The only valuable 
thing she would leave behind her was her golden- 
stopped smelling-bottle, which, in virtue of her 
propensity to fits, was inseparable from her. 
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One day in August the Ballows, Aunt Wettiman, 
and Eva, all took an excursion to see a grand 
mansion, about fourteen miles away from 
Minchley, and the great show-place of the county. 
Park, gardens, green - houses, drawing - rooms, 
pictures, knicknacks, altogether made up a most 
enchanting home. It was the admiration of all, * 

— of all, it would seem, save the noble owner, 
who never passed more than six weeks a year in it, 
and that not every year. And it was whispered 
that the payments exacted from visitors formed no 
contemptible portion of his lordship's income. 

The Ballow party were dispersing themselves 
throughout the saloons, and admiring the things 
they contained, when Mr. Ballow, who had stayed 
behind in a room which the others had quitted, 
was suddenly startled by the reappearance of his 
wife ; for her manner was one of eager surprise, 
and so likewise >gere her words. 

" My dear !" she exclaimed,, " come here 1 come 
here directly I"- 

Mr. Ballow darted into the adjoining room, 
thoroughly co^vinoecl^t Aunt Wettiman had 
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been taken in one of her fits. It was an embarrass- 
ing occasion. * 

" What I am to do with her V he was thinking. 
" How ever am I to carry her over those polished 
floors V 9 For the floors, devoid of carpet, were in 
truth almost as slippery as a frozen lake. But 
nothing was the matter with Mrs. Wettiman. In 
the room into which Mr. Ballot had been so 
hastily summoned stood an old arm-chair. 

Three queens — we may as well believe the 
legend as not — had sat successively in that arm- 
chair. And in this thrice hallowed article of 
of furniture there now sat good Aunt Wettiman, 
eating peppermint drops. 

"Look? look!" said Mrs. Ballow to her 
husband. 

She pointed out to him a picture (modern 
beyond a doubt) — a picture of a young lady, very 
fair, very rosy, and of a somewhat full figure, and 
with magnificent brown eyes. 

Mr. Ballow looked, with no very great interest, 
wondering at the eagerness of his wife. 

" Yes* my dear, I see, certainly. A good sub- 
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jecfc, and well painted. I must just have one more 
look at that scene in Venice.' ' 

"But, bless me I don't you notice one very 
extraordinary thing about the picture ? I wonder 
you don't !" 

And here Mrs. Ballow looked carefully round, 
and satisfied herself that Eva was otherwise en- 
gaged at the opposite end of the immense 
room. 

"' Extraordinary, * my dear? Well — why, no. 
I'm no connoisseur." 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! Well, but you men are 
the stupidest creatures at times ; that everybody 
must allow ! Why, don't you see that somebody 
we know " — and Mrs. Ballow here looked furtively 
towards Eva — " will be the very image of this if 
she lives to be a little older V 

It was evident that Mr. Ballow did see now. 
And he said so. 

To be sure, Ellen ! It was stupid of me not to 
see it. A most unmistakable likeness !" 

"Well, of course you'll try and find out who 

VOL. I. H 
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this lady is! Really, the thing goes on just 
as one reads in a novel. I feel confident we 
shall have a grand discovery one day." 

" I suppose yon expect our young friend 
to turn out as the rightful heiress of this grand 
house? Well, I hope her first act, when she 
takes possession, will be to order in car- 
pets. I've all but tumbled down three times 
already. ' ' 

When next the party caught the house- 
keeper's eye (she kept going in and out of the 
rooms), Mr. Ballow asked her if she could name 
the original of the portrait. 

" That, sir," she said, " is the picture of a Miss 
Somerby. No relation — at least, no near relation 
— of his lordship's family. . I'm not able to tell 
you how it came here." 

Somerby was known to have been the name of 
Mrs. Campion's aunt, and therefore (it was possible) 
her own maiden name. Mr. and Mrs. Ballow ex- 
changed no remarks, as Eva came up to them 
jYist at that moment; but they both resolved 
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that this unexpected opening should not be 
left unexplored. 

While they were still talking the matter over, 
Aunt Wettiman suggested that it might be 
time to return home. The party would have 
liked to linger an hour or two longer, but 
Mrs, Wettiman insinuated that she really felt 
as if she might be taken poorly did they not 
go home. The truth was, that Aunt Wettiman 
was getting hungry. And nobody, as we have 
explained already, dared oppose any resistance 
to her wishes. So they shortened their plea- 
sure, and went home. 

Mr. Ballow had a friend living in Brighton, and 
to that friend he wrote, requesting any par- 
ticulars respecting Mrs. Campion which that 
friend might be able to procure. The friend 
was not very long in answering. 

Mrs. Campion had quitted Brighton, before 
he came to reside in it. But he was well ac- 
quainted with certain persons who had known her 
somewhat intimately. 
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Her husband's return from the Continent, 
and her own departure from Brighton, had oc- 
curred almost at one and the same time. There 
had certainly been something mysteriously abrupt 
in the matter ; and the mystery was not 
lessened by the utter seclusion into which the 
Campions had been swallowed up. Some said they 
lived together abroad. Some said they were sepa- 
rated. The very discrepancy proved that they 
were quite withdrawn from the great world. 

Their daughter and only child was believed to be 
with one of them. One person could testify to 
having met Mrs. Campion in Paris ; another had 
seen Mr. Campion in Switzerland. There was not 
much to be got — not much of solid material — out 
of all this vapoury rumour; and Eva's friends 
had little real reason for desiring to know more. 

Would a complete disclosure be likely to benefit 
her? 

The child was happy now — happy in pos- 
sessing a temper not too sensitive and deli- 
cate. It was better for her to remain unowned 
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than to be forced upon parents who could give he 
nothing but shame. 

And so for a while the secret slept. Eva's life 
went on smoothly for years. But it was not to be 
so for ever. How it happened otherwise we shall 
begin to tell in the next chapter. 
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Three and a half years passed away, and brought 
no event with them which it concerns us to 
record. 

Eva March continued a pupil of Miss Farn- 
worth's at Kensington, and spent her holidays 
partly with the Ballows and partly with her 
humbler friend in Islington. Not a ray of light 
had broken into the darkness that shrouded Eva's 
origin. And so little did it appear that a dis- 
covery would further her happiness, that Mr. 
Ballow believed it best to leave the matter in its 
present obscurity. And had he determined other- 
wise, it would not have been very easy to say 
what course he could adopt. 

You will please remember that we must date 
Eva's birth, in the absence of actual knowledge, 
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from the 6th or 7th of March, in the year 1838. 
Consequently, coming upon her in February, 
1855, we find her about to enter on her eighteenth 
year. Nor does her appearance belie the presump- 
tion* as to her years. It was early in February, 
and very cold. She was spending the last week of 
her Christmas holidays with Mrs. Check in Isling- 
ton, having passed the other five weeks at 
Minchley. It had been the wish of her inesti- 
mable friend, Mr. Ferrier, that, as Eva's rightful 
place in society was a question involved in such 
mystery, she should grow up fitted for any sta- 
tion whatever to which a future discovery might 
call her. She was to be capable alike of taking 
her place among peeresses or among peasants, ac- 
cording as her birth might prove. Thus only, he 
thought, could he save her from the possible 
misery of a complete unfitness for her station. 
Perhaps his idea was neither a very wise nor a 
very practicable one. The strangeness of the 
circumstances, baffling all common rules, must 
be pleaded in his excuse. At all events, the plan 
utterly failed. Eva grew up a lady ; and it was 
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far too late now for her to sink placidly into 
society's low ranks, if anything should indicate 
her proper position to be in them. Anybody, to 
see her sitting with Mrs. Check, would have 
imagined her some highly-bred young lady, who 
had been gladdening the heart of her old nurse 
by coming to take tea with her. And, indeed, 
Mrs. Check was no self-asserting personage, but 
was quite prepared to bow down before the youth, 
beauty, and breeding of her companion. 

Tea was finished, and the little girl who acted 
as Mrs. Check's servant had taken it away. Mr. 
Fender's late housekeeper had resumed her knit- 
ting — the great occupation of her life. Who wore 
all the stockings she knitted I have never been 
able to conceive. Miss March, meanwhile, read 
the newspaper aloud. It was filled with the 
affairs which were then filling the minds of all 
England, engrossing many who had never cared 
for public matters before — the struggles and 
sufferings of our Crimean army. 

But there was a more than patriotic interest in 
Crimean affairs within that little Islington par- 
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lour. In that Crimean army was Captain Ferrier 
— the Richard Ferrier who, nearly thirteen years 
before, had found Eva, a poor little lonely out- 
cast in the London streets, and had taken her with 
him, and placed her under the ready protection of 
his uncle. He was also the Richard Ferrier who 
had spent so much of his boyhood at Bengerley 
Rectory ; and to Mrs. Check, then the housekeeper 
there, he had endeared himself by that boyish 
mischief which always is endearing in the retro- 
spect. So the two persons who, with the single 
exception of his own mother, thought most of him 
in the world, were together in one small apart- 
ment. 

Eva laid the newspaper down in indignant grief. 

" I can't bear to read about it! I can't bear 
to imagine it ! Only to think that Richard, who 
took pity on me when I was left in the open 
streets — only to think that he should scarcely have 
a shelter for himself V 9 

"Yes, indeed, Miss. I wonder what pleased 
him to go ? He doesn't stand in need of money, 
after what his uncle left him, I'm sure." 
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"" Money ! No ! But he didn't go in Hie army 
for his livelihood ; he went to serve his country. 
Oh, and perhaps he may never return ! To say 
nothing of these dreadful hardships, you know his 
life must be in danger from hour to hour." 

" Poor dear Master Richard! T do hope he'll 
take care of himself, that I do." 

" Take care of himself ! How dare you talk in 
such a way, Mrs. Check ? As if he would act 
like a ooward ! Richard a coward !" 

" Lor', Miss Eva ! you quite frighten me ! I'm 
sure I didn't mean any harm. But if you won't 
have him hurt, and won't have him take care of 
himself, I don't know, poor dear young gentle- 
man ! what in the world he is to do. Let me see, 
Miss, how long is it since you saw him V 9 

" Oh, more than a year. Why do you ask." 

" Why, Miss, I was thinking — I declare I don't 
know what I was thinking. I was only thinking 
that it was very proper for you, having such a 
regard for Mr. Richard, my dear." 

" Why, yes, don't I owe it all to him that I 
wasn't brought up in the workhouse, or in a worse 
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place — if there is a worse place? I might have 
been caught hold of by some thieves, and grown 
up a little pickpocket. After all, if I'm not a 
thief, I'm a beggar, brought up and done for— all 
out of charity.' ' 

" Well, Miss, I'm sure it's no shame to own to 
the charity of such a good man as my good master 
was." 

" I'm not ashamed of it, Mrs. Check, and I'm 
not unhappy on the whole, though it does seem 
hard to be disowned by one's father and mother. 
I know I'm better off than many girls, who see 
their papas and mammas every day. Such stories 
as some of the girls at our school tell me about 
their homes! There's that poor Miss Sunder, 
whose parents don't live together — and she only 
sees her mamma on Saturdays. Then there's that 
poor Miss Lent ; she tells me that they sometimes 
dine upon potatoes, and are always having the 
bailiffs in the house. But the most unfortunate 
of them all is Miss Grazeby. Her papa actually 
throws wine-glasses at her head, — when he has 
been drinking, you know. So I'm better off than 
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she is. Only, I hate not to know who and what 
I am. I wonder if I ever shall know ?" 

" Well, Miss, perhaps, if you did know, you'd 
wish you didn't. If I were you, I should rest 
content with being as I am." 

" But you see, my dear woman, I don't so much 
as know who I am. As there's nobody here but 
ourselves, I will say that I don't look much like 
a poor person's daughter ; now, do 'I ?" 

"Not at all, my dear. But, dear me, Miss, 
looks is no rule for showing who and what a per- 
son's parents were ! Lor', Miss, it's the bringing 
up that does it. It's the schooling, and teaching, 
and what not, which a young person gets, that 
makes her a lady, — as you certainly are, Miss 
Eva. It's not the having great people for her 
parents, which I don't think you can have had." 

Mrs. Check, it should be said, was only ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under which Eva 
had come into Mr. Ferrier's hands when three or 
four years old. She was not aware of those earlier 
events, whose scene was in Scarlington House; 
nor had any hint of them been given to Eva. 
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That young lady turned the conversation from 
herself and her doubtful birth back to Richard 
and the Crimea. 

" How horrible it all is! " she said. " I wish 
I could have gone out with Miss Nightingale as 
one of the nurses. But no ! I'm too young, and 
must go grinding on at school. I must be another 
year under Old Pokey. Well, it's not my fault if 
she will make a laughing-stock of herself by wear- 
ing a poke bonnet, when nobody else does." 

And back to school, in a very few days, our 
young lady went. Miss Farnworth, though she 
did lag back behind the age in her costume, kept 
tolerably abreast with it in her system of educa- 
tion. And Eva, being tolerably quick enough 
and diligent enough, came finally home at the 
Christmas of 1855, as well instructed and accom- 
plished as might have been desired. 

Richard Ferrier, meantime, fared well in the 
very different sort of school through which he was 
passing. He was once slightly wounded, but was 
kept otherwise unharmed amidst all the dangers of 
that year. He assisted at the taking of Sebasto- 
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pol, and from the moment of that supreme victory 
the great interest in the war began to subside. 
The wishes and the thoughts of the nation set in 
for peace, and at about the beginning of the year 
1856 the contest was virtually over. Richard, to 
his mother's great joy, was coming home ; and, to 
her greater joy, he was about to quit the army, 
and settle down upon the comfortable property 
bequeathed him by his uncle. 

Mrs. Ferrier, who resided at Leamington, began 
to turn over in her mind the young ladies who 
might be worthy enough and worth enough to 
share his name and position. Little knew she 
what was coming. 

It was one Sunday morning in April, 1856, and 
the Ballows, still flourishing in their old house at 
Minchley, were about attending church as usual, 
when Aunt Wettiman expressed her intention of 
remaining at home that morning. Something 
indicated the possible approach of her occasional 
fits. She would not hear of anybody else remain- 
ing at home on her account. "Just leave me 
your keys, that I can get at the wine or brandy," 
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she said to Mrs, Ballow, "and I shall manage 
very well." 

Mrs. Ballow had learnt from long experience 
that her aunt's promised good management would 
leave it» mark, to a certainty, on the decanters. 
But who could be such a monster as to refuse any- 
thing to one so afflicted ? So the keys were cheer- 
fully surrendered, and Aunt Wettiman was left 
alone. We do not mean to insinuate that this 
lady was intemperate; perhaps she really did 
require a large proportion of stimulants. But her 
drinking was certainly rather on the masculine 
than the feminine scale. When the Ballow party, 
with Eva amongst them, came hack from church, 
they were met in the passage by Aunt Wettiman, 
looking most unusually excited. For a moment 
or two her niece imagined that the leaving the 
keys with her had proved itself a mistake; but 
the matter was quickly and candidly explained. 

"What do you think V 9 Mrs. Wettiman said; 
" whom do you suppose you've got in the dining- 
room 1 Why, Captain Ferrier, from the Crimea, 
He has had to get up to London from Leamington, 
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and so he thought he would call here. I said I 
was sure you would be delighted." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballow were delighted. 

" Ho ! ho ! Aunt Wettiman ?" said her nephew- 
in-law* " So this is your way of spending Sun- 
day ! Stopping at home from church to entertain 
handsome young captains from the Crimea ! He 
is handsome, is hfe not? Did he catch you with 
the brandy-bottle ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Ballow, I don't mind your jokes now. 
You've hardened me — I'm quite accustomed to it, 
and don't care the least." 

" What does auntie say, my dear ? — that she's 
got accustomed to the brandy-bottle until it has 
quite hardened her? However, we're forgetting 
the Captain all this while. I'm sure it's a great 
honour to have him." And then they all went 
into the dining-room. 

Richard Ferrier was just seven and twenty years 
old. Neither his eighteen months in the Crimea, 
nor the slightly rakish life he had led previously, 
had much marred his natural appearance. The 
freshness of his youthful complexion was gone. 
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Gone alike was his former look of youthful careless- 
ness. But there was still left him so much of 
youthful warmth and candour in his face, that 
none who knew him could say he was altered 
for the worse. 

Eva had seen him occasionally — frequently, 
indeed — at Bengerley ; but her thoughts had sel- 
dom run on such interviews as those. Ever before 
her was that night of their first meeting. She could 
remember that, while many of the things im- 
mediately before and after it had faded out of her 
remembrance. She could recal, as though the 
scene were painted on her heart, that cold March 
night (just fourteen years before) ; she could see 
again the dark, desolate street, the flickering 
lamps, the harsh red face of that terrible woman. 
She could feel again the chill, sweeping wind, and 
the damp cold of the pavement. Again and again 
there came back to her the horror of her desolation 
in that hour, and the boy whose face had been to 
her like a rescuing angel. That boy — his boyhood 
gone for ever — was greeting her now, and looking 
at her in wonder. 

VOL. I. I 
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We cannot say that Richard thought of Eva as 
much as she thought of him. But his remem- 
brance went very often back to the evening on 
which he brought her to his uncle in Park-street. 
As he would sometimes say, his life had not been 
so very full of good actions that he could afford to 
forget the one decidedly good thing he had ever 
done. 

He accepted the ready invitation given him to 
remain for the Ballows* early dinner. The conver- 
sation at table ran entirely upon the now con- 
cluded war. The respective merits of English 
and French commanders were settled and deter- 
mined. The real reason why Sebastopol took eleven 
months, and not eleven days, to capture, was decided 
beyond all chance of honest doubt. And many 
more questions were set at rest, for which I would 
rather refer you to Mr. Kinglake's History. 

Richard had fallen among those who were bent 
on drawing him out ; and he talked freely of all 
that he knew, — of all, at least, except of the 
honourable mention gained, more than once, by 
himself. If it were any pleasure to him, he had 
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most attentive listeners. The younger Ballows 
(there were one or two very young ones) looked 
almost as if they did not feel quite safe ; as if the 
contest ended in the Crimea might presently 
resume itself at Minchley. 

Mr. Ballow took that special interest in the 
details which a surgeon might be expected to take. 
Aunt Wettiman vouchsafed the disclosure that it 
would have made her feel dreadfully ill to see so 
many dead and wounded. And Mrs. Ballow con- 
gratulated Richard on being safely out of it, and 
settling quietly down in England. 

"Yes, Mrs. Ballow," he said, " but I feel as if 
(were there an occasion) I should like to go out 
again.' ' 

"Oh, surely not !" The exclamation was from 
Eva. Then she added, "Of course, Captain 
Ferrier, I mean that I hope we're not going to 
have another war — not just yet." 

"Makes things dreadfully dear," interpolated 
Aunt Wettiman. 

" Gentlemen of your profession, Captain 
Ferrier," said Mr. Ballow, " have a right to 
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wish for war, if anybody has. You bear the 
brunt of it at its worst." 

" And gain the most by it, too," our hero said. 
"If you don't get killed." 
"Even then I maintain that we get a larger 
slice out of the threescore years and ten that 
stand for life." 

" That is something of a paradox, Captain 
Ferrier." 

"You would not say that years are the only 
measure of life ? You would not deny that there 
are some hours which have as much life in them 
as ordinary days have ? Well, one kno^rs such 
hours ; — all hours are such in real active service. 
I feel as if my last eighteen months have had 
mere life in them — more of the consciousness of 
being something and doing something — than all 
my life before, except, Miss March, that happy 

evening " Richard stopped short, and turned 

into his main topic. 

" There is," he said, " on my brother's estate, 
a man who has never left his bed for forty years, 
and who lies doing nothing, and, seemingly, think- 
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ing nothing, day after day, and year after year. I 
say that a soldier who gets but his three minutes 
in an engagement, and then is knocked over, has 
had more of life than such a man. More of it, 1 
should say, than the great majority of people. 
But you must think me very conceited, setting up 
myself in this manner.' ' 

Mr. Ballow said it was a really novel and strik- 
ing view to take of things. Aunt Wettiman sug- 
gested that a life of adventure had many charms, 
to be sure. When dinner was over they went for 
a walk. Richard and Eva somewhow got de- 
tached from the main party. They talked be- 
tween themselves, their conversation being, of 
course, about their deceased friend and benefactor, 
Mr. Ferrier. Richard had proposed taking an 
evening train to Leamington ; but I suppose Eva's 
talk had assumed a theological turn, for when they 
came in, he announced that as it was not quite the 
thing to travel to Leamington on a Sunday (though 
it had proved quite the thing to go as far as Minch- 
ley), he would thankfully accept the Ballow hospi- 
tality for one night. On Monday he departed. 
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I am afraid his mamma was suffered to believe 
that he had come down ' straight from London. 
His visit to town had been occasioned by matters 
connected with his quitting the army, and dispos- 
ing of his commission. 

The tardiness of the War Office is pretty 
well known to us ; with characteristic bungling, 
they imposed on Richard a second journey 
to London — and a second visit to Minchley, 
Nay, they must bring him up a third time — and 
detain him at Minchley by the way — before they 
would settle the affair for him. Mrs. Ballow saw 
what was transacting itself under her eyes. But 
she knew of no reason why she should wish it 
otherwise. The captain, or ex-captain, was of in- 
dependent means, and of age by several years. She 
knew of nobody in the world who had any rights 
over Eva. If Mrs. Ballow had any selfish interest 
in the matter, it was to get Eva married, and 
leave a clear space for her daughters. And she 
had a generous pleasure in the idea that Miss 
March would marry thus early and advan- 
tageously, and so escape the dreary misery of 
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dependence. So she had no hindrance to place in 
their way. Why, for once, should not the course 
of true love run smooth ? 

Are we to say that the love which runs smooth 
is never true ? — that (parents and patrons being as 
they are) the love which runs evenly gushes not 
from the heart, but is only the feeble trickle 
of a tap turned on at will ? Why are the old peo- 
ple so difficult to satisfy ? They all were young at 
one time. Does the river Lethe run between 
forty and twenty ? or is it that forty remembers 
but too well, and knows what become of such illu- 
sions ? 

However, we are telling a story, not meddling 
with philosophy. 

Mrs. Ferrier, the mother of Richard, lived in a 
handsome house in the suburbs of Leamington. 
Richard came home to her on Saturday, the last 
day of May. 

Mrs. Ferrier, a widow of some years' standing, 
was an amiable woman. Never selfish on her own 
account, she could, however, be pitilessly selfish on 
behalf of any that were dear to her. Her eldest 
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son (she had but two children), was married, and 
she had a somewhat broken intercourse with him. 
On Richard her chiefest affections were set, and 
this 31st of May was indeed a happy day to her. 

They had had a "clumsy tea" to borrow a 
Scottish phrase, — and were seated in the pretty 
little drawing-room, which commanded a delight- 
ful view. Warwickshire, which aided in moulding 
our Shakespeare, has no grandeur ; but it has a 
homely beauty of its own. 

Mrs. Ferrier sat working at some worsted- work, 
in which she was nearly as diligent as Mrs. Check 
in knitting stockings ; and the ultimate destiny of 
her work was a yet greater puzzle to any one. 
The whole civilised world wears stockings, but 
they that sit on braided cushions are only in 
genteel houses. Richard's mother was working as 
hard as if she had nothing to say, and talking as 
fast as if she had nothing to do. He was sitting 
back in the easiest chair in the room, neither talk- 
ing nor working. 

" And so, my dear boy, you've arranged with 
that horrid War Office at last 1 Such a shame of 
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them keeping you all this while waiting ! Well, 
thank God that that dreadful war is over, and you 
are safe home. What was my state of misery 
this time last year ! " 

Richard said something which may be so easily 
conceived that we need not set it down. 

His mother then went on with her remarks : — 

" Well, my dear Richard, and now you are 
really come to stay, I mean to give a little party 
to begin with. Either Wednesday or Thursday, 
I think. People will be pretty sure to come, 
whenever it is, for every one is dying to see you, 
of course. Now there's one family I am very 
anxious for you to know ; a family of the name 
of Ingott. There's a daughter just come of age, 
with twenty thousand pounds of her own, — of 
her own, my dear boy ! Twenty thousand pounds, 
and a very — very nice girl. And I have no doubt 
she'll be here with the rest." 

Richard made no answer ; for though his 
mother had not adopted the questioning form, she 
looked for an answer, just as if she had proffered 
a question. 
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" Don't you see, my dear Richard,' ' she went on 
to say — " don't you see what a very nice thing it 
would be for you ? And I feel certain you would 
find no obstacle on her part. A Crimean hero and 
a handsome man ! Indeed, I know she is smitten 
with you only from hearing about you. I'm confi- 
dent that you have but to speak for yourself. Now 
only think!" 

" If I marry, mother, it will not be for money." 
" Marry for money ! Bless me ! how sharply 
you do take things up, dear ! Of course, I'm the 
last person in the world to wish anybody to marry 
for money. But Miss Ingott's twenty thousand 
pounds (I know it's full as much, and very likely 
more), — Miss Ingott's twenty thousand pounds 
wouldn't make her any the worse wife, that I can 
see. However, I don't say that you might not do 
even better still. I should always wish you to 
choose for yourself. That, I think, you know." 

u Well, mother, I was intending to tell you 
before long, and perhaps I ought to tell you now. 
I think I may say that — that — in fact — that 
I have chosen for myself. ' ' 
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"No!" Mrs. Ferrier's needle stopped in its 
course, but she held it still in her fingers. " Well, 
my dear Richard, you have astonished me ! I sup- 
pose it must be since you came back to England? 
at least, I hope so. I hope she's not a foreigner, 
— not a Russian, for instance?" 
" No, mother, entirely English." 
" That's well so far. But who, then, can she 
be ? I suppose an officer's daughter ? • ' 

" No — at least, I am not aware that she is." 
" But do tell me, my dear Richard. You alarm 
me, keeping up all this mystery about it: you 
really do, upon my word ! Is the young lady any- 
one I know?" 

" I don't think you ever saw her; but you've 
heard of her over and over again, and must have 
been interested about her." 

Mrs. Ferrier ran her memory rapidly over the 
young ladies of whom she had heard over and over 
again, and in whom she must have been interested ; 
but she could pitch upon no name to which 
Richard would plead guilty. 

" Well, well !" she said ; " I can't think who it 
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can possibly be ! Do, my dearest boy, tell me her 
name at once." 

" You've heard of the Ballows, at Minchley ? — 
my uncle's relations, you know ? " 

"The Ballows? Oh, yes ! Mr. Ballow is a 
medical man. They have an aunt, who often 
comes to Leamington — Mrs. Wettiman, a rather 
ladylike woman. But oh, my dear Richard, you 
don't mean to say you're thinking of one of the 
Miss Ballows ? Very respectable people in their 
way, but — " 

" The lady is not a Miss Ballow, mother." 

" Not a Miss Ballow ? Somebody you have met 
there ? I had no idea vou were at all intimate 
with them. But I'm just as much bewildered as 
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" You have heard of Eva — of Miss March, — who 
was placed partly under their care by my uncle 
Nicholas? You know her wonderful history, as 
my uncle wrote it before he died." 

"Miss March! What!!!" and the worsted 
now dropped out of Mrs. Ferrier's hand altogether. 
"You don't mean to tell me that it's her! A 
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foundling, picked up in the streets, and taken in 
by your uncle out of charity ! You don't mean it ! 
You can't mean it ! I know you don't mean it ! 
Tiresome boy ! You're aware that it would 
almost kill me if you did such a thing ; and 
you're mischievously trying to frighten me ! Say 
you are only frightening me : though it's not good 
of you to do so ; indeed, it is not." 

" Nor would I ever do so, mother. I rejoice to 
say (and when you know her you will rejoice with 
me) that I love Eva March, and shall never love 
any one besides." 

" Impossible ! impossible ! incredible ! Well, 
of all the artful, designing, audacious — " 

"Now, now, mother! You're going to say 
something which you will be very sorry for 
having said by-and-bye. When once you have 
seen her — " 

" Seen her ! I see her ! Never, if I can possi- 
bly help it ! The sight of her would make me go 
out of my mind, I verily believe !" 

" You never saw any being half so beautiful ; 
and you never were more mistaken in your life 
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than when you called her artful. The very oppo- 
site, as all who know her allow.' ' 

" Well, well ! I don't know, indeed, why 1 
should call her artful. Of course / can see 
through the matter pretty well. I know how it 
all came about, as well as if I had been all the 
while on the spot. Of course ! You were thrown 
in her company, just when you were likely to feel 
a particular pleasure in ladies — that is, in female 
society. You got talking with her about your 
uncle, and then she artfully led you on, until you 
said something you were very foolish to say; and 
she took you at your word, and means to keep you 
to it, no doubt. But you'll never be so mad as 
to do it ! You can't, if you quietly reflect, ever 
think yourself bound to go on with it." 

" Mother, I'll convince you at once that you do 
the dearest girl in the world an injustice. When 
I asked her to be my wife, she — she refused." 

" Refused ! Well, I'm sure ! The young lady 
— if I may call her so — is very ambitious. What 
is she looking for ? " 

Of a truth, it is hard for a girl in Eva's position 
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to please a woman in Mrs. Ferrier's. Angry with 
Miss March for having entrapped Richard, the lady 
became angry with her now for having rejected his 
offer. Richard took no notice of her displeasure 
in this its new phase. 

" But," he went on, " it has hardly discouraged 
me. With her noble, generous pride, she did not 
think it right — in her position — to accept me. She 
talked of her doubtful birth. Birth, indeed! 
What could the grandest pedigree ever framed 
give her that she has not got already ? But she 
loves me ; and a mistaken pride — a nobly mis- 
taken pride — will not stand between us long ! " 

' ' No, indeed ! In that one thing I quite agree 
with you. She knew how safe she had got you ! — 
that is, how safest thinks she has got you." 

" Well, my dear mother, I'm very sorry to see 
you take it so much to heart. I must leave it to 
your better reflection. I cannot allow you to 
think for a moment that my mind will ever be 
changed.' ' 

" Oh, your uncle, your uncle ! Well, he was a 
good, good man, and he did his duty by you most 
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nobly in every way ; but why should he have this 
wretched girl lifted out of her proper station, and 
give her means of doing all this dreadful mischief ? 
Why did he ever do it ? " 

"Her 'proper station !' Mother, for aught 
that is known either to you or me, her proper sta- 
tion is as good as ours. A king would be proud of 
her!" 

" Oh, Richard, Richard ! I am fifty years old. 
1 am over fifty, as you know ; and a born fool — 
if you even choose to consider your mother a fool 
—a born fool is not so easily taken in at any time 
of life. Who and what is she ? Why, a, foundling, 
whom you yourself picked up in the streets, and 
your uncle took care of out of charity ; and a nice 
return the creature is making for it all." 

Up to this moment Richard had continued sitting 
in the chair which had held him when their conver- 
sation began. He now got up on his feet, as 
though he were going to end the controversy by 
walking out of the room. 

" Once for all, mother," he said, " nothing you 
can say will ever alter me. I know you'll think 
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me in the right by-and-bye. I'm only sorry you 
should allow your prejudices to overcome you even 
as much as they do. What you say is very un- 
worthy of — I mean, it is very unlike you ; and 
you yourself will, by-and-bye, be the first to say 
so. 

1 

A new terror took possession of her ; and she 
rose and went imploringly up to him : — 

" Richard, I beseech you, answer me one thing ! 
Nay, you shall and will tell me this, — Have you 
married her already ? Tell me the truth, or I shall 
die!" 

" No, mother. I have told you how her noble 
self-denial has stood in the way." 

"Ah! I fully appreciate her c noble self- 
denial ' ! But I thank God that she has a little 
overreached herself here — been a little too anxious 
to put a good oolour on her proceedings. Thank 
God that there is some hope still left me. Surely 
my son has not been preserved through all the 
dreadful dangers of war, only to consign himself to 
certain misery and disgrace. Oh, it would be too 

cruel I it would be too cruel ! Oh, Richard, if 
vol. i x 
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you ever had any love to your mother, if yon don't 
altogether hate her and wish to kill her, oh, do 
draw back from this in time ! Oh, do consider, — 
do, do, do consider before it is quite too late ! " 

Richard kissed his mother, not as assenting to 
her passionate entreaties, but as one might kiss a 
frightened child. The kiss meant (and she under- 
stood it so), "It must come to pass, so try and 
make up your mind to it. You have no real evil 
to be afraid of.'' 

Then her worsted- work, which she had left un- 
heeded on the floor, caught Richard's eye, and he 
stooped and put it again into her hands. 

It wanted but a very small thing to turn her 
unfamiliar bitterness into that softer grief which 
was much more congenial to her; and this one 
thing effected the change. 

u Thank you, my dear boy ; I really did not 
observe that I had dropped it." 

Another moment and she threw herself pas- 
sionately upon him. " Oh, my dear, dear, dearest 
boy ! Perhaps I have spoken harshly. Perhaps 
I have said what I had no right to say to you. 
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But it was my fear for you that made me. It 
does seem so hard that, when I have so prayed and 
longed for your safe return, and when my prayers 
have been so mercifully granted too, all this unex- 
pected wretchedness should be coming upon me. 
But you won't do it, after all ? You won't ruin 
yourself, and break your mother's heart, all for a 
mere foolish fancy ? Now will you ?" 

" Mother, do try and remember that I am nearly 
thirty years old. You might, I think, give me 
credit for not falling in love blindly at my age." 

* ' Why, good gracious ! In all probability — in 
all certainty, almost — her parents are among the 
vilest and lowest of the people ! Don't be angry 
with me for putting it in this way ! I don't say 
that her parentage is her own doing. I wouldn't 
reproach her for that. Nor will I reproach her in 
any way, poor thing ! It was wrong in me to do so, 
and I'm sorry I spoke so hastily. I won't do so 
again, and — and I'll not doubt but that she is al- 
together what you say she is. But oh ! if she 
really does love you, she'll never consent — she'll 
never consent to so unutterably foolish a thing." 
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"Come, mother, sit down, and I think we shall 
•oon be quite agreed on this matter." 

" So do 1 hope we shall. I feel sure this in- 
fatuation can't last long. Well, do let us sit 
down, and talk over it quietly." 

And they sat down upon the same chairs from 
which they had so lately risen. 

Mrs. Ferrier resumed her work, and, in the very 
same moment, her talk. 

41 My dearest boy, don't think all I am saying is 
from pride. I should certainly wish your wife — 
whenever you marry — to be a lady of good family ; 
but — if she were only herself a lady — I should 
never look coldly on her because of her family. 
You mustn't think that of me." 

"Then why do you insist on the want of con- 
nections in this case? " 

"Why, because I would not have you connected 
with — very likely some of the worst characters in 
all London — in all England." 

" But listen, my dear mother. You have read 
the story as my uncle wrote it out ?" 

"Oh, bless you, yes! ever so many times. 
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And, indeed, I have a copy of it up- 
stairs." 

" Well ! Then you are aware that my unci e 
felt by no means certain that Eva was not a lady. 
I need no more evidence than one single look at 
her. You know in what kind of place he first 
found her." 

" Oh yes, poor dear man ! I know what he 
fancied, — that the baby he got hold of there, and 
the child he — or rather you — picked up years after- 
wards, must be one and the same ! What an idea, 
to be sure ! " 

" My uncle thought so ; and he was certainly no 
fool." 

" Well, no, not exactly a fool ; certainly no 
fool, but a fanciful kind of man. Your poor papa 
said so over and over again ; though, you know, 
he did not live to hear of that adventure. To 
tell you the honest truth, I'm rather sceptical as 
to the affair in that what's-its-name House — that 
house in Fulham, you know. Mind, love, I'm not 
accusing your good uncle of untruth. Indeed, I 
am sure a more thoroughly truthful man was 
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never born. I have no doubt that he thought it 
was all true. I suppose he went to sleep in the 
parlour in that strange house — woke up in the 
dark — got somehow away, having dreamt all 
about that horrid scene between the man and 
woman ; then found the poor baby in some ditch 
near Hammersmith ; and, in short, mixed up 
what was real and what he had only dreamt, in 
such a way that he could never separate them 
afterwards. And no wonder! It's rather a 
wonder his senses came back to him at all.' ' 

This was, to Richard, a new aspect of the 
matter ; and there was, he did feel, some reason 
to be pleaded for it ; but it touched not the main 
subject, 

"Well" (so he replied), "be all that as it 
may, I can but think of Miss March as she is in 
herself. If she has no relations to hope for, she 
has none we need fear." 

" Ah, but how can you be sure of that ? What 
parents ever turn their children out of doors in 
infancy? Only those to whom their children are a dis- 
grace. Unless, indeed, they are viler people still. 
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" Well, then, Eva will live and die, unknowing 
her parents, and unknown to them. That is all." 

" That is not all. They may start up — oh ! it 
is really too horrible to be thought of, — they may 
start up and claim her. Would you really have 
a pickpocket for your father-in-law, and I don't 
know what for your mother-in-law? Oh, you 
never can intend it ! " 

" Mother, your fears are quite absurd. Nobody, 
in all these years, has come forward to claim Eva. 
Very likely those who might claim her do not 
know where she is. If they do, it evidently suits 
them to let her alone." 

1 'Suits them! Yes, now it suits them. Now, 
when by coming forward, they might only be 
injuring her and doing no good to themselves. 

But can you not see what an entire difference it 

* 

would make were she once married to — to any 
gentleman of position and property ? Very likely 
they do know where she is, and are waiting to see 
what becomes of her. If they knew her to be 
married, they would then feel sure that their 
coming forward could not shake her position, 
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whatever it was ; and you may be very well 
Assured that they would come forward. 

" Then we should feel no scruple in renounc- 
ing them. Could they have the audacity to 
appeal to the child whom they had so brutally 
cast off ?" 

" ' Could they ' ! You do astonish me, boy, by 
asking such simple questions. ' Audacity ' ! Is 
any audacity too great for wicked people in want 
of money ? Yes, to be sure ! and if you were not 
willing to almost beggar yourself with giving to 
them, they'd spread the affair up and down, and 
insult you in public in all manner of wajrs, get 
crowds before your door, and follow you every- 
where. If you think I'm talking nonsense, ask 
anybody who knows the world, and they will tell 
you just the same. You'd be made utterly miser- 
able, and she would be miserable too — miserable 
with the feeling of having brought it all upon you. 
Indeed, you must not think of this any more. You 
must not — whether for your own sake or for 
hers." 

Richard briefly repeated his conviction that 
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Mrs. Ferrier would before long see the matter 
in another light, and then they fell into a 
broken discourse upon other and more trival 
matters. By-and-bye they separated — sadly, 
but cordially — for the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. FERRIER IN COUNCIL. 

Once in her own room, Mrs. Ferrier made the 
utmost haste to get into bed, — not that she might 
sleep, but that she might lie awake and think. 
Set free from even such distraction as the process 
of undressing involved, and with her head resting 
on its pillow, she turned over and over in her 
mind the great practical riddle which had just 
been given her to solve. 

With more anxiety than she perhaps had ever 
felt before in her life, she put to herself the 
momentous question, "How shall I prevent this 
marriage? — this terrible, insane, ruinous mar- 
riage \ Prevent it I must and will. Prevent it I 
will — even with my life ; for, if it takes place, 
what good will my life do me ? It must not go 
on ; but how can I hinder it V 9 
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It was already clear to Mrs. Ferrier that she 
could not argue or entreat her son out of it. The 
affectionate forbearance with which he had met 
her passionate remonstrances was not in favour of 
her chance. She was thoroughly aware of it. 
Had Richard exploded in wrath at her disparage- 
ment of Miss March, had he stormed and banged 
out of the room, his mother would have been 
much more hopeful of a recovery from his folly. 
Mad as all people (not mad themselves) must 
pronounce his intentions to be, it was plain they 
were deliberate and determined. Open and direct 
opposition had failed to do good ; it had better be 
abandoned before it did harm. 

If ? therefore, there was any chance of averting 
the menaced ruin, on stratagem, and not on 
strength, must Richard's mother depend. Plotting 
and contriving were not much in accordance with 
her habits, nor much in harmony with her 
disposition. But a mother's anxiety will work 
wonders. It will give to the poor little wren the 
courage of an eagle, and convert the simplicity of 
the silliest dove into the wisdom of the wiliest 
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serpent. As Mrs. Ferrier lay now in her bed, she 
felt — believing herself and her son to be the 
victims of an unprincipled cunning — that, if a 
little time were given her, she could baffle the 
conspiracy still. 

"I have been fifty years in the world," she 
thought. " Both their ages put together — that of 
this artful, low-minded, ungrateful girl, and my 
poor, dear, silly, silly Richard, — both together are 
not so much as my own ; and I'll outwit her and 
save him. ' ' 

But it was not without much sorrow that Mrs. 
Ferrier could so much as contemplate practising 
any artifice on Richard. " Poor dear boy! In 
all his infatuation, so mindful of his mother ; so 
anxious that the matter should not give me any 
pain ! Suppose, after all, I resign myself to let 
things take their course ? I have done my duty 
in protesting against it." But then there came 
across her, as before, a vision of the kindred who, 
(the thing irrevocably done), would be likely to 
emerge from their obscurity, and establish their 
claims on Eva and her husband. That Miss 
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March's relations were amongst the worst members 
of society, Mrs. Ferrier thought it no breach of 
charity to assume. Who that were not much 
worse than brutes would have thrust their child 
destitute upon the world 1 

It should be remembered that Mrs. Ferrier had 
obtained all her knowledge of Eva's former life 
from the written narrative of her deceased brother- 
in-law. She had never heard of the encounter, in 
the Great Exhibition, some five years before, with 
the red-faced lady of Eva's early remembrance, 
and of the interview of Mr. Ballow with the said 
lady. 

As for the mysterious event at Scarlington 
House, in the March of 1838, Richard's mother 
was by no means persuaded that it had been all 
real ; and so she had told him. Most likely the 
wretched people who had thrust the child out of 
doors had calculated what they were about. They 
had shrewdly foreseen what was likely to befal 
her. A pretty, engaging child, too young to 
dispel the mystery herself — a child whom a little 
dressing and tutoring would cause to appear above 
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the common, — such a child, abandoned in the 
London streets, would be sure to find some 
gentleman or lady to take her up, and credit her 
with a romantic and lofty origin. Of course, she 
had been turned out in the knowledge that 
curiosity and benevolence, united in some person, 
would befriend her as, were her real origin known, 
she could never look to be befriended. No doubt, 
her parents, cruel as they seemed, were aware that 
their proceeding was tolerably sure to bring her 
great advantages. They intended that she should 
be brought up as a lady, and should marry a 
gentleman. One of these things had happened ; 
the second was likely to happen. And Mrs. 
Ferrier shuddered to think (when Richard was 
once married) what manner of people would^step 
forward to benefit by the alliance, — a father-in- 
law from Botany Bay ; the eldest brother-in-law 
an eminent burglar, and the youngest a very 
promising pickpocket. In what exact sphere the 
sisters-in-law might be moving, Mrs. Ferrier did 
not like so much as to consider. 

But the idea of this horrible family extin- 
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guished all her repugnance to the counter-plotting 
her son, if any contrivance could effect her 
purpose. 

"No !" and she half raised herself out of bed 
with the energy of her resolve. " No ! I'll not be 
weak, and allow all this misery and ruin to 
accomplish itself, if there be any way of preventing 
it. Every rational creature (a young man in love 
is, assuredly, not a rational creature), — every one 
that is, must see how dreadful a thing it would 
prove — how culpable I should be not to hinder it 
if I can.'' 

But was there any possible method of hindering 
it \ Whatever plan might, after due meditation, 
offer itself, there was one thing without which it 
must surely prove in vain ; and that thing was — 
forbearance. Mrs. Ferrier (she felt conscious) 
must learn to speak with gentleness of the 
obnoxious Eva; and such self-restraint she 
resolved she would exercise. When we determine 
that we will not speak against a person, we are 
often brought, by a kind of reflex jiocess, to feel 
more kindly disposed to that person in our hearts. 
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I suppose it is the self-satisfaction of a virtuous 
forbearance which pleases us. And certainly Mrs. 
Ferrier, as she lay scheming and arranging in her 
bed that night, began to think less bitterly of 
Eva. Perhaps it was not out of her own head 
that she had aspired so unlawfully. Such 
audacity was hardly natural in so young a sinner. 
Those Ballows must have set it on foot. Mrs. 
Ferrier would have liked to put " those Ballows " 
on the treadmill. 

However, she must hold her tongue. She must 
appear to be reconciled to the marriage, in order 
that she might gain a chance of defeating it. She 
did not place the smallest reliance on Miss March's 
refusal. Richard was confident of its withdrawal, 
and no doubt, after a little more feigned hesitation, 
it would be entirely withdrawn. 

" And," she thought — " and if I allow Richard 
to fancy that I am better reconciled to it than 
at first, I know what he will want of me next. 
He will be wanting me to overcome the girl's 
scruples ; to tell her not to think of her origin, but 
to come and be welcome in our family ! I should 
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choke myself if I tried to say it. And yet the 
more I can keep the thing in my own power, the 
better my chance of breaking it off. Suppose I 
could find some middle course, to get the matter 
into my hands, without committing myself to any 
promise of which I might repent ?" And Mrs. 
Ferrier reflected very intensely for a few minutes. 
She thought especially of Richard's words that 
evening when he had said that, for aught he or his 
mother knew, Eva's rightful place in society 
might be as good as their own. 

" It's ridiculous I" she said to herself, " it's the 
most absurd idea in the world ! and it only shows 
how infatuated he is about the whole thing. But 
if I could make use of one of his delusions to cure 
another." And then Mrs. Ferrier began to see a 
glimmer of hope in this. That Richard should 
credit the girl with an honourable origin was 
absurd in the extreme. But it was not to be 
regretted. It tended to show that, if her 
parentage were found base and obscure, his 
feelings towards her would be altered. It was 
very well for him to boast that he loved Eva for 
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being what she was, and cared not who she might 
be. He felt so, because the mystery shrouding 
her origin permitted him to assign her what birth 
he would. Once let them marry, and the mystery 
would be cleared up ; cleared up quickly enough 
and rudely enough. But then all the gain would 
be, that a degrading marriage would be also a 
most unhappy one. But what if the mystery 
could be fathomed, and the secret laid bare in all 
its nauseous nature, before so fatal a marriage 
took place? "Suppose I say to Richard — to 
them both, in short, — There is an uncomfortable 
secret between you. Let me help to remove it. 
Let me promote your happiness by gaining for 
Eva the name and station to which you suppose 
her entitled?" 

They could make no objection to assistance for 
such a purpose, from such a quarter. It would be 
a strange enterprise for a quiet middle-aged lady 
living at Leamington. But Mrs. Ferrier felt her- 
self inspired with craft enough for all Scotland, 
yard put together. She really longed to get up 
then and there, midnight though it was, and begin 
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her work of discovery at once. And I do doubt 
whether she ever became again the simple-minded, 
straightforward woman which, up to that day, she 
had certainly been. 

There were two possible results of the attempt 
she meditated making. She might succeed, or she 
might not succeed, in finding out Eva's parents. 
Did she succeed, why, surely Richard would recpil 
from the degrading connections then sure to stare 
him in the face. Did she fail — which, even in 
her newly sprung hope, she felt was very likely, 
—still something would be gained. Time would 
be gained. Richard's insanity might pass away 
as rapidly as it had come. The girl, or those 
Sallows who held her in their hands might find 
a richer and readier prey. The course Mrs. Ferrier 
had chalked for herself might not be quite 
generous, or quite sincere ; but it was out of 
the question, she thought, to apply any common 
rule to a difficulty so monstrous and unheard of. 
This horrible marriage must never take place. To 
do so great a right, it was well even to do a little 
wrong. Perhaps poor Richard would be made un- 
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happy. But he would get over it, and he would 
not get over the fearful degradation into which hi& 
intended marriage would plunge him. And as 
for the girl herself, why — allowing that she really 
loved him — she would be very wretched in the 
thought of having worked his disgrace, and the 
separation would be better for her. If swayed not by 
love, but by interest, why, then the mortification 
of a failure was a punishment only too light for her. 
Settling this purpose in her mind, Mrs. Ferrier at 
last got to sleep. The light of morning — June's 
first morning — was almost fully come before her 
temples took any rest. Notwithstanding, she was 
not behindhand when it came to the customary 
hour of her rising. She was down in the parlour 
before Richard was. He, however, followed her 
in a few minutes. 

" And how, my dearest boy r did you sleep last 

night ?" were almost her first words to him. 

" Sleep? Oh, very well, as I almost always do." 

His mother was glad, and also the least bit 

angry. What had kept her tossing and tumbling 

half the night, and would probably (end how it 
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might) cut off a few years from her life, — all that 
appeared to weigh on him with not so. much as the 
lightness of a feather ! However, steadfast in her 
resolve to circumvent, not to oppose him, she gave 
no hint of her vexation in words. In truth, 
Master Richard did take the matter very easily. 
Suffering under the double evil of rejection from 
Eva, and opposition from his mother, he ought to 
have been a great deal more miserable than he 
was. But he felt sure that Eva's high-minded 
delicacy would soon give way before his urgency. 
And I am not at all sure that he was presumptuous 
in thinking so. His mother's objections would 
vanish away, if not before, at least when Eva 
became known to her. So he reciprocated his 
mother's question, and asked her whether she 
had had a good night herself She would have 
liked to tell him that she had had such a 
night as it had pleased him to giver her. But 
it would not have suite the role intended by 
her. 

" Thank you, my dear boy ; I slept pretty 
well, not very welL However, we had better 
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have breakfast at once. In about an hour it'll be 
time to be starting for church." 

And then they sat down at the table. 

" Richard, dear," began his mother, " I've been 
thinking a good deal, as you may suppose, of what 
yotf were telling me last night. I am afraid I was 
a little warm in what I said. It took me so by 
surprise, you see. You must forgive your poor 
old mother ; you know how simple she is. Well, 
I hope and trust, and believe, indeed, that you've 
made a choice which will bring you happiness." 

" Don't fear it, mamma. You know, as to money, 
that I've quite enough. I shall be a great deal 
more saving, when I marry, than I ever have been 
as a bachelor. Mrs. Ballow says she never knew 
a girl with so much idea of management as Eva. 
And she has a thousand thousand lovelier gifts* 
We shall be in want of nothing — nothing, at least, 
but the blessing of the best and dearest mother — 
to make us the happiest couple in the world." 

Mrs. Ferrier left unspoken the thoughts which 
at that moment passed through her. They ran thus : 

" Aha, Master Richard, I can tell you {not that 
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I shall tell you) that the best and dearest mother 
will just spend her utmost sixpence, and send you 
her blessing from out of the Union, rather than 
see you accomplish your insane purpose 1" Yet 
have we any right to call this lady deceitful t 
There was no deceit in her heart Her affection 
was the most real thing possible; and she did 
great violence to herself in dissembling as she now 
did. 

" Well, dear " (these were her words ) — " well, 
your happiness is all I care for ; and if young peo- 
ple are to be made happy, it must be in their 
own way : I know it must. Really, there was 
something very noble in her hesitating to accept 
you from the idea that it was not quite stitable 
for you. That was a very proper pride, I must 
say. 

" I'm sorry, mother, that I can't quite say i um$ ' 
to it. She persists in her noble-minded refusal 
still. But she will abandon it, I am confident. 
She maintains it on my account — on my account 
she will relinquish it." 

" I think she will. Now, do you know, my 
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dear Richard. I have been taking a peep at your 
poor dear uncle's manuscript. I told you I had 
a copy of it. I got it from Mr. Ballow several 
years ago, just after your uncle's death. I have 
been looking at it a little, and really, upon my 
word, your uncle does seem to have thought that 
Miss March might turn out a lady — a lady by 
birth, you know. I declare, I — I begin to think 
him in the right." 

" And when you see her, you will feel sure of 
it" 

"No doubt; and then her dislike to enter 
a family that might look down upon her, that does 
seem to argue good birth of itself. You'll think 
me a silly woman for saying so, my dear Richard, 
but the idea has got into my mind that we shall 
haye a discovery, and that you'll have the plea- 
sure of telling her that you hope her family will 
not disdain you" 

" Mother, I'm rejoiced to hear you talk in that 
way, because it shows that you've got over your 
objections. I dare say your matter-of-fact people 
would tell us that we are great fools ; but I am 
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convinced that Eva would have no cause to be 
ashamed of her parents if we knew all." 

" Yes, to be sure ; but do you remember that 
your uncle thought afterwards he had not done 
enough to find the matter out ? How I wish we 
could find it out ! I'd try myself, only I know 
you'd laugh at me so for it. And perhaps it would 
be rather ridiculous my attempting it." 

Richard laughed as it was. 

" Attempt it by all means, mamma ; and find 
out something if you can." 

" Then I declare I will. I know it can't do 
harm ; for your intentions will remain the same, 
whatever comes of it. Of that I'm well aware. 
But for you to be making inquiries would not look 
so well, you see. It would not look disinterested.'* 

/ But, mother, I would not have you suppose 
that anything you could possibly discover would 
affect my intentions." 

"Oh no, my dear Richard; of course not. I 
understand that. But what a pleasure for her to 
find forself equal in birth to yourseWi " 

" Well, mamma, try your hand at finding it 
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out, if you choose. If you can make anything 
out, you'll he clever — after all these years. Only 
it's funny to think of your turning detective at 
your time of life." 

It was very funny ; a great deal too fanny for 
any reasonable man to apprehend any serious re. 
suits from it. It was very funny, as everybody 
thought, when it was first known that the present 
Emperor of the French aspired to supreme do- 
minion in France. Richard was amused with his 
mother's new fancy. How changeful women were 
—one woman being always excepted, of course ! A 
few hours ago, his parent was imploring him to 
wash his hands, at once and utterly, of Miss 
March. Now she was crazy with curiosity to know 
the true parentage of that very young lady. Well, 
the latter whim was at once more amiable and 
more reasonable than the former. It would pass 
away in its turn. Mrs. Ferrier would fuss her- 
self for a few days — weeks, perhaps. There would 
be a good deal of letter, writing to friends, a few 
sly advertisements— -very nicely adapted to put 
those on their guard who shared the secret, and 
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very likely, not a little money paid away to sharp- 
witted impostors. And then the affair would be 
given up, and Eva accepted on her own merits. 
So Richard heeded his mother's new fancy too 
little to object to it. And they had not much 
more talk about the matter — for the present. 

That day was Sunday, and Mrs. Ferrier would 
commence no active steps until the morrow; 
though I fear it occupied her mind quite as fully 
as if the day had been Monday. 

Her first proceeding the next morning was to 
take out her copy of Mr. Ferrier's story, and 
read it with the closest attention. She had been 
inclined to think that the scene in Scarlington 
House had been, at least in part, Hie creation of 
a fevered brain. But the more attentive perusal 
she now gave the narrative convinced her that it 
was a fact. There was too much of minute de- 
scription, and a too accurate notice of the sequence 
of events, to admit of any such interpretation. 

She thought that her brother-in-law had been 
hasty in jumping at once to the belief he held, 
namely, that the infant he had rescued from Scar- 
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lington House, and the child found four years 
afterwards by Richard, were one and the same per- 
son. Still, if Richard inherited this delusion along 
with his uncle's other possessions, Mrs. Ferrier was 
very "willing to make what use she could of it. 
There appeared no possible way of tracing the 
origin of the little girl abandoned near Euston- 
square. There did appear some better chance of 
penetrating the yet darker secret of that March 
night in 1838. So Mrs. Ferrier determined to 
assume that the baby, so strangely rescued on that 
night, was the child who ultimately came again 
under the protection of Richard's uncle. 

And, settling this in her mind, Mrs. Ferrier 
considered what course she ought next to take. 
Richard was likely to reside with her, off and on, 
for some time to oome. But his visit would be 
broken by various journeys to relations and friends. 
In any case, his presence need not hinder her in- 
quiries. And very quietly, and yet very diligently, 
she began to pursue them, one by one. 

We mentioned, some time ago, that, in all the 
copies of Mr. Ferrier's manuscript,' the names of 
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persons, and of exact localities, were carefully 
omitted. This precaution Mr. Ballow felt due 
to the trust reposed in him, and to the possible 
interests of Eva. He had made no exception to his 
rule in the copy with which he had furnished Mrs. 
Ferrier. However, in view of her near kinship 
and cordial friendship with the writer of the 
original, Mr. Ballow had supplied Mrs. Ferrier 
with a key to persons and places, which left noth- 
ing untold that could be told. This key Mrs. 
Ferrier had been earnestly entreated not to show 
to any one out of her family. She had promised 
accordingly, and the promise had been fully ob- 
served by her. She now bent all her wits to the 
perusal of the MS., and eke of the private docu- 
ment that filled up the gaps in it. 

She took note of the names associated with 
Scarlington House in 1838. 

Lady Anne Somerby and the elderly servant 
were both dead. The three inmates besides were 
Mrs. Campion, a man-servant, and that 
" Charlotte " whose very appearance, in. Mr. 
Ferrier' s eyes, had absolved her from any personal 
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share in the guilty secret. Yet Mrs. Ferrier now 
thought that she should like, above all things, to 
have an interview with the same Charlotte. 
Indeed, there appeared to be no alternative. 
Passing over Charlotte, she must choose between 
Mrs. Campion and the footman. There could be 
no hope from Mrs. Campion herself. If she had 
ever had any secret to keep, she would as surely 
keep it now as she had done eighteen years ago. 
And the matter involved a subject which it would 
be very difficult for a lady to discuss with any 
man. 

Moreover, she had some inkling of a clue by 
which she might discover this now important 
Charlotte. Some two or three years ago she had 
lent the MS. to a friend in London, at that 
friend's particular desire. The latter person had 
returned it, with some commonplace observations- 
on the singular story, and the further remark that 
she, Mrs. ■■■■ , had once had a servant somewhat 
resembling the young woman who had attracted 
so much notice from Mr. Ferrier, and who came, 
moreover, from a suburban house much resembling 
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the scene of the strange adventure. Not feeling 
any deep interest in the mystery at that time, 
and, indeed, somewhat sceptical as to its reality, 
Mrs. Ferrier felt no curiosity to ascertain if the 
coincidence were an actual one. But now things 
ware altered indeed with her. On the minutest 
matter connected with the secret might be depend 
ing her every hope of happiness. So she mote at 

once to Mrs. to ask her to tell the name of 

that servant, who, it was just possible, might be 
the Charlotte Johnson of Scarlington House. The 
answer was quick in coming; and it was ample 
and satisfying. 

" Charlotte Johnson " was the name, or rather, 
had been the name. Its bearer had been married, 
for several years, to a workman of Birmingham, 
named Walsh. The lady could not tell the name 
of the house in which Charlotte had served when 
at Fulham — for at Fulham she knew it was. She 
could tell where Mrs. Walsh was now to be found ; 

for Mrs. *- occasionally received letters from her, 

begging pecuniary assistance. It seems that the 
s?id Charlotte had left a good place, where she 
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had everything she could possibly want, for a home 
where she was but too likely to want every possibly 
thing ; and with many comments on the folly of 

servants did Mrs. fill up her letter to Mrs. 

Ferrier. 

We have suppressed the name of Mrs. Ferrier'g 
correspondent that we may more freely remark 
upon her sentiments. They are* common to thou- 
sands of other ladies. They assume that, among 
the servant-class, a well-filled stomach should be 
accepted as the thing for which all other joys are 
worthily cast aside. But will it be a good day — 
it has never dawned upon us yet — will it be a good 
day for the rich, when the poor take us, in this 
matter, at our word? When they shall receive 
the 'great truth, that meat is more than life, and 
raiment more than the body ; will they look more 
favourably than at this time upon the great con- 
trasts between the dinners which cover the 
mahogany, and those which cover the deal? Mrs. 
■ — — would have no " followers," — an edict which 
drives away the better order of followers, and — 
"for they will do it" — leaves only a choice 
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amongst the worse. Nature, forbidden to enter 
honestly at the door, skulks in at the windows like 
a thief. But we fear we were never born to set 
the world right 

Mrs. Ferrier determined that she would go 
to Birmingham the very next day, seek out the 
late Charlotte Johnson, and see what she had to 
tell. Her poverty would make her very accessible 
to offers of money, and money Mrs. Ferrier was 
ready to give. 

It was now Thursday, the fifth of June, and our 
friend was resolved that there should be no un- 
necessary delay on her part. She knew not what 
a day might bring forth. Any day she might 
have Richard coming in to announce that Miss 
March's scruples had given way, and that the day 
for completing his happiness and hers was fixed 
beyond recal. She could not, she felt, be too 
quick in the pursuit. 

" Bichard dear," she said that day after dinner, 
" I wonder if you would mind taking me to Birm- 
ingham to-morrow ; I want a few things that I 
can't get so well here, and I should like to see one 
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or two of the manufactures there. It might even 
be a treat to you. Will you go ]" 

Mrs. Ferrier, considering her real purpose in the 
visit, would have preferred going by herself ; only 
such a proceeding would have attracted too much 
suspicion from her son. She intended that he 
should know nothing of her inquiries until she 
could place before him the startling results of 
them. She was becoming very deceitful in her 
ways. But lives there the lady who would scruple 
at deceit, when fearing to be made the grandmother 
of children, whose other grandmother might be — 
and — I don't know what ? 

Richard, ever anxious to please his mother, and 
the rather now, inasmuch as, on one great ques- 
tion, he was compelled to displease her — Richard at 
once put himself at his mamma's service for 
the following day. And so to Birmingham, by 
an early train, they departed on the Friday. 
When they arrived there, — 

"Now, my dear Richard," said Mrs. Ferrier, 
" I shall not be so ungrateful to you as to insist cm 
dragging you after me all the morning, while I go 
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shopping. I know there are one or two places you 
would like to go to yourself. We'll meet at the 
Queen's Hotel, and have some luncheon, and then 
you shall take me out, if you will." 

And so, for an hour or two, they parted. 
Birmingham was sure to contain same matters of 
interest to a soldier just returned from a campaign. 
Richard spent his morning in company with a 
captain whom he had known in the Crimea. This 
captain had a strong inventive bias, and he had 
come to Birmingham to perfect his two most recent 
ideas — a bayonet which would kill at the slightest 
prick, and a contrivance for the safe conveyance of 
the wounded. 

Mrs. Ferrier hurried away into Broom- street, 
where Mrs. Walsh abode. On her knocking at the 
door of No. 17, it was opened to her by a pale, 
worn, anxious-looking woman. Surely not the 
Charlotte of Mr. Ferrier's secret acquaintance? 
But it was none other. Mrs. Ferrier's inquiries 
for Mrs. Walsh drew out the announcement that 
Mrs. Walsh was before her. She expressed a wish 
to enter, and was quickly in the shabby little room. 
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"Mrs. Walsh/ ' began the lady, "I have had 

a letter about you from my friend Mrs. , with 

whom I think you lived as servant. I promised 
her that I would call and give you this." And 
Mrs. Ferrier laid down a couple of half-crowns. 

" I'm sure, ma'am, I'm humbly obliged both to 

you and to Mrs, , and I return you many 

thanks." 

"You are very welcome, Mrs. Walsh; but if 
you are disposed I could put you in the way of 
getting a little more, — a great deal more. I 
understand that you're badly off." 

"Yes, ma'am, indeed. Very often we don't 
know how to get a bit of bread from one day to 
another, I assure you, ma'am." 

. " Well, Mrs. Walsh, if you'll tell me something 
which I think you can tell me, I'll promise that, 
at all events while ilive, you shall never be in 
want again. Perhaps you don't understand what 



mean." 



Mrs. Walsh looked more astonished than pleased, 
and still more puzzled than either. And with 
some acknowledgment of the lady's kind purposes, 
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she said that she did not understand, but once in 
possession of her visitor's meaning, would be ready 
to perform her utmost. 

" Did you not, Mrs. Walsh, at one time before 
you went to my friend's house, live with Mrs. 
Campion, at Scarlington House, in Fulham ? — a 
house with a garden behind it, and that garden 
opening into a lane?" 

Mrs. Ferrier thus particularised the situation of 
the house, to show that she was not quite ignorant 
of the secrets of that abode. She could not help 
thinking that the unknown mother of Eva was now 
sitting before her. The scene witnessed by her 
brother-in-law was, very likely, no more than one 
of a very common sort. It was just a case of 
vulgar profligacy, followed up by guilty conceal- 
ment. A case essentially alike to those 
with which the papers are always teeming, 
only carried out with a little more contri- 
vance, and by somewhat abler confede- 
rates. 

Mrs. .Ferrier was therefore disappointed when 
Charlotte, without betraying any fear whatever, 
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acknowledged that she had passed a year or two 
of service at Scarlington House. 

Her unembarrassed answer did not, however, 
shake the inquiring lady out of her belief. The 
resolution which had sustained Charlotte eigh- 
teen years ago, at the time of her great adven- 
ture, might be always ready to guard her against 
betraying herself. 

Mrs. Ferrier went on with her questions. 
" And I think, Mrs. Walsh, that you were at 
Mrs. Campion's in the month of March, 1838." 

" Why, ma'am, I'm a bad hand at recollecting 
months and years. But let me see ; was that the 
year, ma'am, in which the Queen was crowned ? 
I was at Mrs. Campion's then, and had been there 
some time. And that was in June, I remember." 
"Yes, that was the year," said Mrs. Ferrier. 
She could speak without hesitation, for Mr. 
Ferrier had alluded to the coronation in his manu- 
script. 

"Then, ma'am," said Mrs. Walsh, "then I 
must have been there at that time ; in the March 
of that year, ma'am." 
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" If this is acting, it is very good acting," Mrs. 
Ferrier said within herself; for Charlotte's face 
expressed no manner of guilt or fear, only 
that kind of wonder which questions so strangely 
minute might be expected to excite. 

" But, bless me!" the lady then thought, " bless 
me! I see very little of the world, and perhaps 
have no idea of the perfection to which deceit 
may be carried. Now that so much depends on 
me, I'll not be fooled by mere innocent looks. 
I'll give my lady another hint, and a broader one." 
Then she spoke out again : — 

" You'll be wondering why I ask these questions, 
Mrs. Walsh— at least, I'll tell you. The fact is," 
and Mrs. Ferrier watched narrowly the face before 
her, " the fact is," that a friend of mine — indeed, a 
near relative of mine, had once a very curious ad- 
venture in Scarlington House, and it happened in 
that March of 1838, when, as you say, you must 
have been living there. He — it's a very curious 
story indeed, Mrs. Walsh — he was overtaken one 
evening, just as it was getting dark, by a shower of 
rain. He was walking along that lane into which 
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the garden of Scarlington House opened, — you 
very well remember it, T dare say. Well, he just 
stepped into the garden for shelter, and stood under 
the trees. When the rain was over, he actually 
found the garden-door locked from outside. Very 
odd, Mrs. Walsh, was it not] So there was 
nothing for him but to walk up to the house. 
When he got there, he found a window open, by 
which he could get into one of the rooms. Don't 
you remember the room with the black marble 
statue in it ? And so he just stepped in, of course 
only meaning to explain what had happened, and 
ask to be let out of the house. However, nobody 
came into the room, and he waited and waited, 
and (as he was very tired indeed) he actually fell 
asleep on the sofa, and remained there — oh, a great 
many hours, in fact, up to the middle of the night, 
Mrs. Walsh." 

"Really, ma'am ! And to think of my getting 
to know it after all these years ! Then when I 
came into the room he was asleep. I must have 
seen him ; and I'm sure I did see him." 

Mrs. Ferrier started with pleasure, as the other 
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woman had started with surprise. "I have her 
now," the lady thought; "she has put her foot 
into it now, and no mistake, She confesses to 
having seen a strange man in the room, while she 
evidently kept the matter to herself. What 
prompted her to such strange secrecy ! Why, 
some very powerful motive that she must have had 
for keeping out of sight and out of notice that 
evening." 

"You did see him, Mrs. Walsh ]" the questioner 
went on, her tone expressing that triumph which 
recent advantage might justify; "and yet you 
never told any one ? " 

Charlotte's reply was given in a manner that im- 
plied no consciousness of having betrayed herself. 

"Well, ma'am, it was careless of me, I must 
own. I'm sure I hope the gentleman got no harm 
on account of it. But I really thought, ma'am — 
it was getting dark, and there was a large screen 
in the room — I thought it was the doctor, the 
doctor who attended her ladyship — the Lady Anne 
Somerby. She was my missus's aunt, and lived 
with her in the house, I must tell you, ma'am." 
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" Yes, Mrs. Walsh, I am quite aware of that ; 
I know more about the house than you may be 
quite aware of." It was very irritating to feel 
that, but just now on the brink of a discovery, she 
had her steps to trace again. And irritation was in 
Mrs. Ferrier's tone. " And I know," she went on, 
" I know enough, Mrs. Walsh, to understand why 
you hesitate to tell me all. It would be to your 
advantage if you did, however ; I assure you it 
would." 

"Oh, indeed, ma'am, there's nothing I'm keep- 
ing back from you — indeed there isn't. You see 
it's a long while ago, ma'am, and I mayn't quite 
remember everything; but I'll try and think of 
all I can." 

The innocent manner of this woman convinced 
Mrs. Ferrier (unwelcome conviction though it were) 
that she was not acting any part, but speaking in 
perfect good faith. 

" Well, Mrs. Walsh, of course, I don't doubt 
your word for a moment ; but you must agree with 
me that it's really a very strange thing." 

"Very ma'am; but I do assure you again and 
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again that I thought it was the doctor I saw. We 
had doctors in the house so often, that they really 
made themselves quite at home there. Once or 
twice I've known them carry the key with them, 
so that they could get at the wine. It used to 
make Mrs- Parker — she was the upper servant 
you must know, ma'am — it used to make her very 
cross indeed, to see the way they went on ; and 
that's why I never told her when I saw the gentle- 
man on the sofa that evening. I hope he took no 
harm in any way, ma'am." 

" No, no harm at all. " And Mrs. Ferrier would 
have liked to add, " But the affair is likely, after 
all, to do a great deal of harm to others." Then 
she made one more desperate appeal to Mrs. 
Walsh's recollections. "And can you tell me 
nothing more which happened on that night — that 
same night, you know? Do, if you can. I'll 
give you any reasonable reward you can ask, and 
your words shall never — never be used against 
you." 

" Thank you all the same, ma'am, for your kind, 
ness ; but there's nothing more I can tell you, or 
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else I would, and welcome. If it wouldn't be too 
great a liberty, might I ask you just one question, 
ma'am]" 

" Certainly, Mrs. Walsh — certainly ;" and the 
lady grew hopeful again. 

" Well, ma'am, I do hope and trust you'll not 
think it rude in me to say so ; it's far from my 
meaning to be so, I assure you. But are you quite 
sure that there isn't some mistake ? — I mean about 
this gentleman's having stayed in the house a great 
part of the night ? He couldn't have got out un- 
less somebody in the house knew of it ; because 
you see, ma'am, though he might unfasten the door 
or the window, he couldn't fasten them again 
behind him. And I know they were shut all right 
in the morning ; for it was my duty, you see, to 
open them, — not that I particularly remember 
that morning, but I should have remembered if I 
found them otherwise any morning. Do you know, 
ma'am, I really think somebody must have mis- 
led you. You won't be angry with me for saying 
so?" 

" No Mrs. Walsh it would be very foolish in 
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me to be angry. What you say is very vensibly 
put. Still, I do assure you it's a true story. 
That parlour was as I have described it, was it not?" 

"Yes, ma'am, exactly so." 

"Well, I never was inside the house myself. I 
only know it by that gentleman's description of it ; 
and he never saw it at any other time. Now 
you see this, Mrs. Walsh ; if he left the house 
in the night, and he did get out of it by the 
window, somebody inside must have closed the 
shutters after him — somebody who had reasons 
for not saying a word about it. Now who 
could that be ?" 

*• Why that I never can tell, ma'am. There was 
but Mrs. Parker and John, besides myself." 

"John is not your present husband, is he?" 
inquired Mrs. Ferrier. 

" Oh, no, ma'am, no," said Charlotte, in a tone 
implying that it might have been better if he had 
been. " But I'm sure, if anything of the kind had 
been known to him, he'd have let us know, and so 
would Mrs. Parker. She had a temper of her own, 
but she was as honest a woman, and as faithful 
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to her mistress, as a woman could be, that I must 
say." 

Mrs. Ferrier was now thoroughly satisfied that in 
the mystery of Scarlington House Mrs. Walsh had 
had no personal share. 

There was one piece of information to be gained 
still. 

1 "Did you say, Mrs. Walsh, that you had a 
doctor in the house at that time ? Who was he ?" 

"Well really, ma'am, I couldn't Bay which of 
them we might be having on that day. We were 
always having them — first one and then another." 

" What, to attend upon Mrs. Campion?" 

" Oh no, ma'am, not upon my mistress herself; 
upon her ladyship — Lady Anne Somerby. She 
had a great fancy for trying one doctor after 
another, and would have them in and out of the 
house at all times ; and, as I told you, ma'am, 
encouraged them to make themselves quite at 
home. Only she was always having new doctors, 
and saying that the old ones had never done her any 
good. When she went to live at Brighton, I hear 
she fell upon the right doctor at last — one who 
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would have certainly cured her, only, poor lady ! 
she died a little too soon for it." 

" Well, Mrs. Walsh, pray tell me, if you possi- 
bly can, what doctor was in the house that evening 
—that evening of which we have been speak- 
ing." 

* ' Why, ma'am, I'm very sorry to disappoint 
you, but really and indeed I can't be sure. It was 
one out of four or five whom I could name ; but 
if I gave you any one name, ma'am, I might be 
telling you false." 

"Well, well, tell me the names one by one." 
And Mrs. Ferrier took out her tablets and pencil, 
and prepared to write them down. 

The bewildered Charlotte made sundry probes 
into her memory, like one spearing for salmon, 
and brought up each time one of the deceased Lady 
Anne's doctors. 

'• There was Doctor Starver, ma'am." 

Mrs. Ferrier wrote down the name. She thought 
she could obtain the address in another way. 
Eighteen years might have brought many changes 
of abode — might have removed more than one of 
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the doctors to that region where is no knowledge or 
device, whether to heal or to destroy. 

Charlotte proceeded to fish up the doctors of that 
bygone time. 

" Dr. Stuffington, ma'am. He came after 
Dr. Starver, and his way of doctoring was very 
different, I've heard say. — Then, ma'am, I can 
remember Doctor Waxworth — Doctor Progg — and, 
let me see — oh, Dr. Lacy. It must have been 
one of those, ma'am, who was in the house that 
night ; but I'm sorry to say, ma'am, I couldn't 
correctly say which." 

" Very well, Mrs. Walsh. Thank you for what 
you have told me. I'm satisfied that you've 
spoken the truth. Here is a small present for you 
— two pounds. You are quite welcome to it. And 
if you ever see your way to finding out anything 
more, you may be sure of my readiness to reward 
you. I'll leave you my address. Can you 
write?" 

" Yes, ma'am, a little." 

" Very well. I don't know that you can help 
me any further now. But stay ! Do you re- 
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member, just about the time that I've been talk- 
ing of, hearing of a poor baby being found near 
Hammersmi th ? ' ' 

" A baby? Yes, ma'am, to be sure I do. My 
mistress heard of it, and took a great fancy to know 
all about it, and sent John to make inquiry as to 
the child ; and so I remember it all very well." 

"Your mistress had no child of her own, I 
think ?" 

" Not at that time, ma'am. She had a little 
girl after I was gone away. I hear it took every 
one who knew her by surprise — that is, nobody 
had been told it was likely. I saw the little girl 
once. She looked wonderfully grown for a child of 
only a few months, as she was." 

Mrs. Ferrier did not stay to compare her several 
morsels of information. They would keep in her 
memory, and could be brought out at a more fitting 
season. So she took farewell of the wondering but 
grateful Charlotte, and walked away towards the 
Queen's Hotel. 

On her walk thither she stepped into a shop, and 
made some small purchase ; and when Richard 
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rejoined her, she held it up very naturally and 
innocently as the result of the whole morning. . 

" See what a naughty, idle mamma you've got, 
my dear boy ; looking over half the shops in Birm- 
ingham, and letting the time run away, I don't 
know how. Well, now let us have some luncheon ; 
I'm dreadfully hungry, I declare." 

They had their luncheon, and then went out to 
see some of the spectacles of Birmingham. In the 
evening they returned to Leamington, and Mrs. 
Terrier was free to take a further step towards the 
great discovery. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GETTING AT THB TRUTH. 

Our friend Mrs. Ferrier, as the train bore her back 
from grim Birmingham, and home to gay Leaming- 
ton, felt by no means gratified with the results of 
the day. If she had not been the dupe of another's 
cunning, she had been tricked by her own expecta- 
tions ; and that is usually by far the more galling 
humiliation of the two. She got a momentary 
glimpse of a letter in her son's hands, and the 
sight of it fanned her failing energies into a flame 
again. 

The writer of the cherised letter was surely the 
detested Miss March. That young lady might be 
exulting in the thought that Richard would soon be 
irrevocably hers. " But no !" Mrs. Ferrier said to 
herself, — " no ! until I actually know that the 
thing is beyond all cure, not one thing will I leave 
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undone that can prevent it. I'll have this disgust- 
ing mystery probed, and sifted, and turned inside 
out, and in short, made as clear and certain as 
though it had been performed in the middle of the 
day, and in the most public part of London. To- 
morrow morning I'll think of some means of getting 
at those doctors who used to frequent Scarlington 
House. I'll bring them — or one of them — to 
book. I'll get at the truth, if, in doing so, I make 
an enemy of the whole world." 

On the following morning she and Richard met 
as usual at breakfast. 

" Do you often hear from Minchley, my dear 
Richard ?" was Mrs. Ferrier's first question to him. 
She asked nothing now without a purpose in it. 

" No, seldom indeed. I begged so hard of Eva 
to let me have an answer to my last, that she did 
write yesterday, — but very briefly." 

" Oh ! And she persists in that noble self- 
cenial which both you and I appreciate and ad- 
mire so much!" 

" Yes. Oh, how mistaken she is in me! She 
fancies — if any discovery should occur — that I 
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should regret uniting my lot to hers. I cannot 
convince her that to have her would outweigh 
everything. I write and urge it upon her every 
day." 

" Well, it's very honourable in her, and I have 
no doubt we shall find her parentage to be quite 
satisfactory. I'm going to make a few inquiries 
by-and-bye. You can tell her so. And I've no 
doubt we shall make a delightful discovery." 

Mrs. Ferrier had no belief in the sincerity of 
Eva's hesitation. The girl knew she had got poor 
Richard safe, and thought fit to appear self-denying. 
Richard's mother felt a bitterness towards the 
young woman out of all proportion to anything she 
had ever previously felt in her life. Let all due 
allowance be made for her. This unwelcome affair 
had come to turn into bitterness and anxiety the 
happiest portion of her life. 

Richard had come safely out of the dangers of 
the war, — dangers which he need never encounter 
again. With a good name, a good property, good 
looks, and withal a hero's laurels, there was hardly 
any family which could count itself dishonoured by 
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an alliance with him. There was hardly any pro- 
spect for him that she was not justified in forecast- 
ing. And now — now, just when she thought her- 
self sitting down to a life-long feast of happiness, 
a bitter draught of disappointment and disgrace 
was put up to her lips to be drunk. Richard was 
going to out-fool the maddest matrimonial fool of 
whom Mrs. Ferrier had ever heard. In bygone 
years she had felt afraid lest Mr. Nicholas, her 
brother-in-law, should marry his cook or house- 
keeper, and so deprive Richard of all his expecta- 
tions. Poor, unassuming Mrs. Check little knew 
of how much suspicion she had been the object. 
Now, indeed, Mrs. Ferrier would have been only 
too glad if uncle Nicholas had been alive to sup- 
port her with all the influenee his money would 
give him. 

However, fate had made her self-dependant ; and 
the dependence need not prove a vain one. 

She had bethought herself of a way, curious but 
safe, in which she might reach the unknown gen- 
tleman whom her brother-in-law had beheld in the 
moonlight parlour of Scarlington House. He was. 
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no doubt, to be identified with one of the five 
several doctors named by Charlotte. Mrs. Ferrier 
called to mind the popular disposition to bestow 
the doctor's degree upon all who practise medicine. 
Possibly none of the five were " doctors " in strict 
form of speech. Our friend was no such medical 
maniac as poor Lady Anne, but she was acquainted 
with one eminent physician in Leamington. And 
he, at her request, lent her a catalogue of all the 
medical men in existence throughout England. 
She was not long in turning it over. Messrs. 
Progg and Starver were dead. Dr. Stuffington — 
Mrs. Ferrier* s acquaintance himself informed her 
— was still in lucrative London practice. He had 
always borne an unblemished name, and could 
hardly (our friend considered) be the hero of 
that horrible night. 

The names of Messrs. Waxworth and Lacy were 
still on the list of surgeons ; and nothing particular 
of good or bad was reported about them. A Lon- 
don directory revealed the abodes of the three gen- 
tlemen ? and with this information, so rapidly and 
so easily gained, Mrs. Ferrier walked away 
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towards one of the best of the Leamington 
streets. 

There was a house, with sundry portraits — 
photographs, and of other kinds — in the windows, 
and about the door ; and to this house Mrs. Ferrier 
betook herself. Arrived there, she asked to speak 
with Mr. Dashwell. 

Mr. Dashwell presented himself at once. He 
was an artist, whom Mrs. Ferrier, by seasonable 
patronage and recommendation, had laid under 
gratitude to herself. And he was now, un- 
consciously, to help her towards the great dis- 
covery. 

"Mr. Dashwell,' ' she said, "if you are dis- 
engaged, might I speak to you in the room at the 
back?" 

That room at the back was a painting-room. 
Mr. Dashwell eagerly led the way. He sat a chair 
for the lady, and awaited what she had to say. 

" Mr. Dashwell, I know you must be busy, and 
I won't keep you very long. I suppose you've 
plenty of work on your hands ?" 

" In a great measure, thanks to your kindness, 
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I get on pretty well ! Mrs. Ferrier. I assure you 
I don't know how much to thank you for it." 

" Well, well, Mr. Dashwell, I'm truly glad to 
hear you are succeeding. Now I come to ask you 
to do me a great favour.' ' 

u I7iat 9 Mrs. Ferrier, I feel to be quite impossi- 
ble. After all you have done for me, any return I 
could make would be only a very poor payment 
of a debt." 

" I'm going to put you to the proof at once, Mr. 
Dashwell. I want you, if you will, to sketch a 
fancy scene for me. I'll just describe it — as its 
written down here; and then you'll see exactly 
what I mean." 

And Mrs. Ferrier pulled out of her workbag a 
written paper, and prepared to read it. Mr. Dash- 
well took up a pencil and some paper, to write it 
down as she read it. 

" But first (you won't ask me to give any rea- 
son for it), I should be glad if you would not 
mention it to any one — not to any one. I'm quite 
prepared to pay any sum you think fit." 

"Mrs. Ferrier, you may be sure that I won't 
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dream of naming it to anybody. As to pay- 
ment, you distress me by speaking of it ; only too 
happy, I am sure, to serve you in any single 
thing." 

" Very well, I'll take you at your kind word. 
I'll read the description of what I want drawn. 
You'll think it a very odd fancy in me. However, 
here it is." 

" ' A parlour, with the moonlight streaming in 
through the open French window/ " Mr. Dash- 
well wrote down these words, and waited for what 
was to follow. " ' The parlour otherwise in dark- 
ness. At the window, and looking out of it, a 
man carrying a child in his arms. Outside, and 
close to the window, a woman, in the shadow of 
the parlour ; a tall screen somewhere near the 
window ; and a statue of a Moorish slave, or some 
such figure, with a basket of flowers.' That, I 
think, is all, Mr. Dashwell ; and a very nonsensi- 
cal idea you must think of it, I am sure." 

"Not at all, Mrs. Ferrier. A very striking 
idea. Very picturesque indeed, with a strong dash 
of the mysterious in it. Is the picture to have 
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any title ? or must it be left to suggest a title for 
itself?" 

" Why, I think, Mr. Dashwell, you may as well 
put a name to it. You can call it ' The Secret 
Infanticide.' Yes, that will do very well. But I 
must again beg of you not to name it to a single 
soul." \ 

v 

" Most assuredly, Mrs. Ferrier. Do you want 
io have it done quickly V ' 

i l Every hour, I may say, is of consequence to 
me, Mr. Dashwell. But I want three or four 
copies of it ; three at the least." 

"H'm! that'll take some little time. Suppose 
I were to photograph it? You might have any 
number of copies then, you know." 

Mrs. Ferrier caught at this suggestion with 
eagerness. 

The scheme she had in view, if not already 
guessed at, may be very easily explained. 

One of the five medical men whose names she 
had got from Mrs. Walsh was (probably) the man 
whom her brother-in-law had seen on that memor- 
able March night in 1838. Of those five, two were 
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dead ; three were surviving still. If the actor in 
that dark transaction were yet living, it would 
surely shake him out of his wicked "secrecy to be 
suddenly informed that the horrid affair was not 
forgotten even now. Sending him a picture of it 
would be much more startling than attacking him by 
a written accusation. It would leave him with no 
knowledge as to the exact insight into the guilty 
secret obtained by the sender. It would involve 
no acknowledgment that the inquirer stood in need 
of proof, and knew not on whom to fix the gnilt. 

He would at once assume that the unknown per- 
son who had rescued the infant had at length fixed 
the guilt where it ought to rest ; and he would be 
ready and eager to purchase secrecy as to his own 
share in it, by revealing the name and condition of 
his employer. 

But what if he were one of those two doctors who 
had since died? Even then, those men who 
received it would recognise the parlour they must 
often have seen. Indeed, they should be favoured 
with names and places to remind them ; and any 
suspicious circumstances which had crossed their 
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notice in Scarlington House would be brought very 
forcibly to their memories. However, it was most 
earnestly to be hoped that the hero of that evil 
night was amongst the living, and not the dead. 

Mrs. Ferrier thought how useful it might be to 
produce her pictorial appeal at any time, and at the 
shortest notice ; so she begged Mr. Dashwell to get 
all completed without any delay. He promised to 
satisfy her impatience as early as he could. 

" This is Saturday," he said ; " and I could do 
a little at it to-morrow. I think I may promise to 
bring you them on Monday morning, Mrs. Ferrier. " 
But a few days before, Mrs. Ferrier would have 
been greatly grieved at the thought of inducing 
anybody to labour on Sunday. 

But her devotion to the great object of her pur- 
suit had pretty nearly (for the time being) extin- 
guished every other devotion. If repeating the 
Liturgy backwards on, or playing a game of cards 
in her pew, would have availed to detach her son 
from Miss March, I greatly fear that her end would 
have reconciled her even to means as outrageous as 
these. 
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She passed a weary two days after her visit to 
Mr. Dashwell. Sunday was now no more a plea- 
sant day to Mrs. Ferrier. She felt that Sunday 
was Miss March's day. It was the day on which 
that baleful influence was free to work, unchecked 
by any counter-influence of her own. 

She could not enjoy being alone with Richard. 
For the one topic on which he was most anxious to* 
talk was just that one upon which she could only 
speak wearily and deceptively. 

Just about noon on Monday, Mr. Dashwell came 
in to announce that his work was completed. 

" I thought, Mrs. Ferrier, " he said, " that you 
would like me to give them into you own hands/ ' 

"Certainly, Mr. Dashwell; and thank you a 
thousand times." 

Mr. Dashwell had not much troubled himseli 
with the reason for this lady's odd whim. 

He thought it most probable that some novel 
had taken a firmer hold of her fancy than she was 
willing to confess ; or that she was even meditating 
a novel of her own, and gathering in a few choice 
horrors for its embellishment. 
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He had executed his work exceedingly well, and 
had brought with him two dozen photographs of 
the scene as suggested . 

The plate he would either keep or destroy, as 
Mrs. Ferrier was willing. She desired that it 
might be destroyed. And once again she urged 
payment upon him, he declining as before. And 
with a final caution and expression of thanks on 
her side, and a final promise of secrecy on 
his (both entirely sincere), the interview ended at 
once. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Ferrier took out three of 
the photographs (tbey were small in size), and en- 
closed them severally in three large envelopes. 
Those envelopes she addressed, one by one, to each 
of the three practitioners ; to wit, Doctor Stuffing- 
ton, Mr. Waxworth, and Mr. Lacy. Inside each 
envelope she wrote, in as masculine a handwriting 
as she could assume, — 

* ' If you would keep from the knowledge of the 
world the affair of which this picture may remind 
you, you will act wisely in communicating with 
'^ #. > Pv&t Office, Warwick, Remember S — g — n 
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House, Fulham, and the night of the seventh of 
March, 1838 !" 

Mrs. Ferrier then carefully stowed away the re- 
maining photographs in her most private drawer. 
As carefully did she place the three letters in her 
pocket ; order a fly to wait on her as speedily as 
possible ; and as soon as it was ready, drive over to 
Warwick, and to the post-office. There she deposi- 
ted her letters in the box, and gave a brief direction 
to the postmaster, — 

" If you get any letters for ' H. *S.,' Mr/Stamp, 
may I beg of you at once to send them on to me ? 
Pray remember 'H. S.,' and send them under 
cover, by all means. Don't let anybody know but 
yourself, if you can help it." 

' ' Certainly, ma'am. I'll take care you get them. 
And there'll be no likelihood of anybody knowing 
I'll see to it, ma'am." 

For Mrs. Ferrier was highly popular with her 
inferiors in station. Proud people very often 
both merit and obtain this favour. And our friend 
felt her advantage in this respect very vividly just 
now. As far as she could see, to trust Mr Stamp 
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was the better and safer course. If she called or 
sent for the letters, she or her messenger might be 
watched and traced. 

By the arrangement she had made the chance of 
discovering her idendity with " H. S." would be 
decidedly diminished. 

This was on Monday, the 9th of June. Accord, 
ingly, the morning of Tuesday, the 10th, brought 
all her three letters to their respective destinations 
in London. And Dr. Stuffington, of Brook- street ; 
Mr. Waxworth, of Wimpole-street ; and Mr. Lacy, 
of New Burlington-street, — all (pretty much at the 
same moment) received each a large letter with 
the Warwick postmark. 

Doctor Stuffington was in ill-health, and temper 
to correspond. Bestowing just one glance at the 
photograph and its title, he sat it down as a piece 
of stupid satire, designed by some homceopathist. 
For homoeopathy was to Doctor Stuffington what 
Popery is to Mr. Whalley. Without so much as 
looking at the written paper inside, he tossed enve- 
lope, photograph, and all into the fire ; for he en- 
joyed a fire in all but the very hottest weather. 
vol. i. o 
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And I doubt if, when a day or two had elapsed, he 
so much as remembered the matter. He certainly 
never spoke about it. Mr. Waxworth sat for some 
minutes turning from the picture to the letter, and 
back again, with a strangely puzzled amusement. 
He finally put both in his pocket. Mr. Lacy looked 
at them, in a bewilderment which (to look at his 
face) had more of trouble than of pleasure in it. 
He was a little late in setting out on his visits 
that morning, and somewhat absent and em- 
barrassed when he did. 

After he had cleared away the cases which 
pressed most for attendance, he walked to Charing 
Cross, went into a stationer's, and wrote a letter, 
which it may be our privilege at once to read. It 
was, — 

" ' H. S. y may look for the desired information 
within a few days." 

This was all he wrote. He placed it in the post- 
office, and took a cab, giving to the driver no more 
definite direction than " Stepney." 

To Stepney, therefore, he was driven. He dis- 
missed the cab somewhere in the Commercial-road 
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and turned into a by-street which led in the direc . 
tion of the river, on foot. He walked into a neigh- 
bourhood which (except by saying that it lay close 
to the Thames) we need not particularly describe. 

Very near the shore there stood a long, low, one- 
storied range of building, detached from all the 
houses near it, and surrounded by an iron railing. 
On the front, which stood back from the street by 
some yards, was an inscription which told you that 
this building was Lady Scunthorpe's House of 
Refuge. 

Lady Scunthorpe was an excellent lady of for- 
tune and of rank, who, more than 120 years ago 
had herself retired to that grand universal refuge, 
which, sooner or later, is opened for us all. But 
while on earth, and (as the inscription made 
known) in the year 1714, she had established and 
endowed this Refuge; providing for eight poor 
women, who should be received and maintained 
therein ; and also for one or two officials, for the 
better preservation of the charity. 

At that time Stepney was a pleasant country 
village, enlivened by the great city so near at hand. 
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But now the once-secluded Refuge was encom- 
passed by the town. 

It was well known that the ground which it oc- 
cupied would, if set at liberty, produce a sum 
which might maintain thrice the number of those 
who now received its benefits. And equally well 
was it known that, if good Lady Scunthorpe could 
have foreseen so altered a state of things, she would 
have prepared and provided for such an extension. 
But her trustees felt bound by what she had said 
in 1714, not at all by what she would have said in 
1856. And Lady Scunthorpe's eight old women 
— and never more than eight — continued, by their 
antiquated costume (costume of housemaids in the 
reign of Anne), as well as by their rural-seeming 
Refuge-house, to tell of the time gone by. Other- 
wise, Lady Scunthorpe's trustees were patterns to 
all such bodies as theirs. The eight old folks had 
their rightful share of the bequest as it stood, and 
were always considerately treated. 

Mr. Lacy rang the bell at the iron gate, and on 
its being quickly answered, expressed his desire of 
seeing Mrs. Beakham. The portress, probably the 
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youngest and nimblest of all the eight, at once ad- 
mitted him, and showed him to Mrs. Beakham' s 
door. Mr. Lacy was very quickly inside of it, and 
face to face with the woman he had come to see. 
Each inmate of the Refuge enjoyed two small 
rooms. It was now near one o'clock, and Mrs. 
Beakham was watching over the fire the saucepan 
in which her dinner was developing itself. She 
looked to be about sixty years old. She had the 
face and air of one who in life has known much of 
the rough, and little of the smooth. Her visitor 
hastily put his hand to his breast pocket, as if to 
assure himself that something was there, and then 
he spoke at once. 

" You don't remember me, Mrs. Beakham, I 
suppose?" 

"Why, sir — why, really I— why, deary me— 
can it be Doctor Lacy!" 

" Yes, Mrs. Beakham, my name U Lacy." 

The woman looked pleased. Mr. Laoy's counten- 
ance hardly denoted any reciprocal pleasure, but 
of his own accord he proceeded to sit down. 

It was a plain, comfortable room ; and amidst 
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the modern monotony of houses and streets, Lady 
Scunthorpe's home was, as far as eyesight went, 
a Refuge to all who so much as looked at it. Mrs. 
Beakham gave one or two progs with a fork at the 
contents of her saucepan, then covered it up again, 
and with a real welcome in her face sat down in a 
chair herself. 

" Well, to be sure, sir, to think of seeing you 
here ! It really looks to me just like old times." 

"Does it, Mrs. Beakham? I dare say I shall 
make it look a little more like old times when I 
tell you what I've come to say, though perhaps you 
can guess what that is, Mrs. Beakham ?' 

" No, sir, that I'm sure I never can, " said the 
woman, more puzzled by the angrily suspicious 
tone of his words than by the nature of the words 
themselves. 

" You carit guess ?" went on Mr. Lacy, exactly 
like a counsel attacking a refractory witness. " Oh, 
very well. No great necessity that you should. 
I'll tell you. Do you recollect, Mrs. Beakham, 
paying a visit to a certain house in Fulham, late 
one night, more than eighteen years ago, when I 
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had the great honour of receiving and entertaining 
you there? Do you remember the little affair 
which occasioned your visit, and in which (though I 
don't come to talk about that) you rather took upon 
yourself too much V 9 

" I remember what it was, — sir — yes, of 
course ;" and the woman looked as if she did not 
thoroughly understand him. 

"Very well, Mrs. Beakham; I never thought 
you behaved very well to me in cutting the matter 
so short as you did. But I never thought until 
this very day that you had done anything worse. 
But I find you have been doing a great deal worse. 
You have talked about the matter to others." 

" To others, sir ? No, never ! Never once to a 
single soul, if you'll believe me, sir ! Never once 
in all these years !" 

' ' Now, now, my good woman ! if there be one 
thing which I detest it is — a useless untruth. I 
know that you have gossiped about it. And there's 
no telling who may know it, or what steps they 
may take in consequence of it. You'll have your- 
self to thank if the excellent people who manage 
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this Refuge hear of the matter, and take it into 
their heads that you're not a proper person to 
remain here." 

" I'm sure, sir," said the woman, who was cry- 
ing now — " I'm sure, sir, if there's a single crea- 
ture as knows of it, it isn't through anything I've 
said. And it'll be a very cruel thing if I'm to 
suffer for it, after all these long years too." 

k< So then, Mrs. Beakham, you persist in saying 
that you never said a word about the matter to 
any one ?" and as Mr. Lacy said this, he put his 
hand into the pocket of his coat, and held it there, 
as if its next movement were to be regulated by 
the woman's reply. That reply was a simple 
repetition of the previous denial. 

" There, then, Mrs. Beakham ! Just look at 
thatl" and with these words he whipped out of his 
pocket and placed full before her the photograph 
which that morning had brought him. u Yes, Mrs. 
Beakham, that pretty little picture was sent to me 
this morning in a letter from Warwick, but froiu 
whom, you ought to know best. Now tell me 
again, that you never talked to anyone about it." 
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" Indeed, sir, whether you choose to believe me 
or not, I never did. But what does this picture 
mean, sir ? It's a picture of what happened — and 
yet you see, sir, it isn't." 

" Of course, Mrs. Beakham. It's just such a 
fancy picture of the matter as a person would 
draw who got hold of the right story by the wrong 
end, do you see? If you couldn't quite hold your 
tongue about it, why, you'd better have told it all 
right out. They needn't have made us both so 
much worse than we ever were. I hope you're 
flattered by that likeness of yourself, as given in this 
precious picture. Charming countenance ! isn't it?' 

The artist, unknown to them, but known to us 
as Mr. Dashwell of Leamington, had been guided 
by the nature of the subject supplied to him, and 
had made the woman at the window look as 
hideously murderous as you can possibly imagine. 

"Well, sir, it's a wicked shame, and it's too 
bad, whoever has done it. I can only say, again, 
that I never did tell anybody ; and, as you say, I 
shouldn't be likely to make it so much worse than 
it was, if I did." 
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Heavy as appearances weighed against her, Mr. 
Lacy was beginning to think that Mrs. Beakham 
spoke the truth. But how, in that case, could so 
many of the details be known? 

" Mrs. Beakham," he said, " I don't accuse you 
of intentionally doing any mischief." 

"No, sir, surely not! for it's I that should be 
first to suffer, you know. But you said just now 
that I had displeased you in something or other I 
did at the time. I really didn't know that you'd 
any fault to find with me." 

"Why, it wasn't fair and open of you, Mrs. 
Beakham, though in itself what you did might be 
all very well. You took the child away of your 
own accord, and without asking me. That was 
not proper behaviour to me." 

"The child! Why, sir, I laid the poor little 

thing on the table, as you told me when you asked 

me to come into the dining-room, — surely you 

remember, sir. I never touched it afterwards, and 

for aught I ever knew, she may be living there 

still." 

" Upon my word, but you act the part of inno- 
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cence uncommonly well! But you'll not quite 
argue me out of my own senses. Why, woman, 
what is the good of your persisting in this ? You 
had a glass — your glass filled several times, and in 
different manners — in the dining-room. Then — 
and I quite coincided with you — you said you had 
had enough, and would go. You did go. I waited 
just to put the decanters away, and then I went 
to a certain person up-stairs. Then I went down 
into the little parlour, and found the child gone. 
I could only suppose that you had gone up-stairs 
after me, a thing which you had no right to do ; 
that you had heard a few words which passed 
between that other person and myself, and carried 
the baby away. What else could I possibly 
think V 9 

1 i Sir, you surprise me so much that I feel as if 
my wits were going. When I left the dining-room 
I walked straight out through the parlour, I never 
so much as looked at the table where I left the 
child/ ' 

" Well. Mrs. Beakham, the greater fool I am in 
believing you, the greater your wickedness in 
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deceiving. But really and truly, I must and do 
believe you." 

"You may indeed, sir, though I oughtn't, per- 
haps, to wonder if you don't. But oh, sir ! what 
are we, both of us, to do ? And who can be con- 
triving against us after all these years ? And what 
does it all mean?" 

" I came here to get you to find out for me. 
Don't be frightened, as if we were in any danger. 
There's no danger if we both hold our tongues. 
What can be charged against us ? Just let me 
repeat the thing to you, Mrs. Beakham : — More 
than eighteen years ago, you (being a monthly 
nurse) and I (being a doctor, wanting more prac- 
tice than he could always get) were very frequently 
brought together. One day I came to tell you 
that a lady wanted to adopt a child — to adopt a 
child from its birth ; that if you could find any 
mother willing to part with a child from its birth, 
there was a handsome reward to be divided 
between that mother and yourself. Don't look as 
if you were before a judge. Where was the harm 
in that ? The charity which thinks no evil enforced 
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me to believe — enforces me to believe now — that 
the lady did this with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of all who had a right to know or to object. 
The secrecy was only to beguile the world ; and 
who is the world, that it is to pry into our affairs, 
and ask whether we adopt other people's children 
or not ? Well, you happened to have a client very 
suitable for our purpose. We refused — though she 
would hardly eome into the plan on any other 
terms — to let her know how her child was to be 
disposed of. Plainly, this picture is not of her con- 
triving, for she could not guess without a miracle 
at the manner of our doing it, and she never could 
follow you to see. However, we planned it all, as 
you know, as we had a right to plan it. The key 
was to be left in the garden door, and at about six 
o'clock in the evening you were to go and fetch it, 
locking the door outside, which I conclude you did. 
About twelve o'clock you brought the baby. I 
met you at the French window, just as this admir- 
able picture represents me. But instead of having 
any baby in my arms, I only held a large bag 
stuffed with old things, and the money inside 
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them. You know you were frightened of being 
robbed ; and, moreover, you did not want your 
husband to be aware how much you had 
earned. Then we had some talk. You were 
afraid of walking home, and I told you it was all 
nonsense, and added some good advice — I trust it 
did not quite fall to the ground — as to taking good 
care of the money after you had got it home. Then 
I asked you into the dining-room to get some re- 
freshment. And I suspect all your fright about 
going home was nothing but a hint that you 
would like a glass. Well, that is all we know, if 
I am to believe you. In some unaccountable 
manner some person has got hold of the story, 
though as I said, by the wrong end. Now as long 
as we are both quiet we cannot be molested for our 
share in the matter. If we begin inquiring and 
excusing ourselves, of course we as good as confess 
ourselves in the wrong. Don't you quite see that, 
Mrs. Beakham?" 

"Why, yes, sir ; of course I see whatever you see. ' ' 
" Just so, Mrs. Beakham, and you are wise in 
doing so. ,, 
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" But, sir, who could have taken the poor little 
child, and what became of it?" 

•' I have my reasons for thinking that the child 
afterwards — not many months afterwards — found 
her way into the very same house. Until just now 
I supposed that you had taken her back to her 
mother; that the lady, whom I need not name, 
had afterwards changed her mind, and (through 
you) had adopted the little thing. But now the 
matter looks stranger than any matter I ever could 
have imagined. I'll try very carefully to ascer- 
tain who is moving in it now, and whatever I hear 
you shall know. And now, Mrs. Beakham, 111 
say good morning. ,, 

And Mr. Lacy went out. Mrs. Beakham 
resumed the preparation of her dinner — a dinner 
which her neglect had spoiled beyond repair. And 
I trust that Mr. Lacy's visit may have been the 
herald of no more serious disaster to the ex- 
monthly nurse. 

Her visitor went away, not altogether sure what 
notice he should take of the threat so strangely 
conveyed to him that morning. Should he take no 
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notice of it at all ? The safety of such a course 
could only be established by a more complete 
knowledge of the exact extent of " H.S.'s" infor- 
mation. Should he endeavour to ascertain, in the 
first place, who "H.S." was? That might only 
end in breaking down the screen of uncertainty 
which yet protected himself. One or two things 
were clear enough. His unknown correspondent 
had got hold — though very wrongly and im- 
perfectly — of the awkward affair. That person, 
imagining he (or she) knew a part of it, was trying 
to frighten him into telling the whole of it. How 
had the affair, so carefully shrouded in darkness, 
ever got into the light — even such distorted and dis- 
coloured light as this ? Again, with what motive 
was the unknown person at Warwick seeking to 
terrify him into confession ? 

Mr. Lacy, instead of returning westward in any 
omnibus, took a cab for the journey, that he might 
meditate the two questions at leisure. "Who had 
whispered abroad, in such perverted fashion, the 
secret of that bygone March night ? Not the real 
mother of the child; not the false mother of the 
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child : not any person to whom their secret might 
have been voluntarily confessed or incautiously 
betrayed ; for in that case the picture would have 
embodied the truth, not so frightful a distortion of 
the truth as made the actual guilt comparative 
innocence. Mrs. Beakham he felt he must acquit 
of having effected the mischief by her tongue. 
Somebody (unlikely as it appeared on other 
grounds) must have witnessed the scene, and mis- 
understood its real nature. One of the servants 
must have been wakeful and suspicious on that 
night. Personal fear, or the consciousness of some 
secret of their own, might have kept the spectator 
silent both at that time and afterwards. But how 
account for a silence maintained so many years 
being broken at last? The curiosity which had 
lain dormant for eighteen years should surely have 
slept peacefully for ever. Aud this thought carried 
Mr. Lacy on to the second question which it con- 
cerned him to solve, — With what motive was the 
startling appeal made to him? With a wish to 
bring the guilty to justice ? One actuated by that 
desire would scarcely appeal to the supposed crimi- 

YOL. I P 
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nal himself. " ff.S." could never seriously have 
meant the appeal to signify, " Come, confess and 
be hanged, as you deserve!" Money was, in all 
probability, the strong and simple motive of it all. 
Mr. Lacy knew the folly of complying with such 
extortioners as "U.S." would probably prove to 
be. He had known instances in which a compli- 
ance with the first demand had, from the confes- 
sion of guilt involved in it, empowered the ex- 
tortioner to go on with increasing rapacity and 
with growing assurance. Assuredly the fear which 
lays a man, guilty or innocent, a prey to extortion, 
is the best possible illustration of the saying that 
" nothing is so rash as fear." Mr. Lacy was not 
rash, because he was not timid. 

14 No, Mr. ' H.S., Warwick.' " he said, as he re- 
perused the picture and letter in his cab ; " or, as 
I am half inclined to think I ought to call you 
Mrs. ' H.S., Warwick/ for I fancy I detect a lady's 
hand as well in the writing as in the whole idea of 
the thing. No, my conscientious madam, you had 
better have kept in your pocket the money this 
photograph must have cost you. Not one farthing 
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would you ever get out of me, not if you could hang 
ma for refusing, as very likely you think you can." 
There was still time to send off a second letter to 
the object of this wise resolution. It might be 
odd that the note promising a further communica- 
tion, and the promised communication itself, should 
both arrive together. But the practical advantage 
of shortening the suspense would fully compensate 
for that. So Mr. Lacy, in the same place in which 
be had written his morning's letter, dashed off 
another to the same address. It was quite as 
brief as the former, and was as follows : — 

"Will ' H.S.* be so good as to state the exact 
nature of the information desired in his (or her) 
letter? Address — 'Wm. Lacy, Esq., New Bur- 
lington-street, London.' " 

Mr. Lacy felt happier when, he had put this 
letter into the post. "Clearly," so he thought, 
" my photographic friend must come to the real 
matter now. Thursday's post will bring me a 
Warwick letter, demanding so many pounds as the 
price of secrecy ; and Thursday's post, moreover, 
will take back to Warwick just this rejoinder ;— 
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' If Mr. Lacy is annoyed by any more attempts 
at extortion, he will put the matter into the 
hands of the police.' " 

But, alas ! how miscalculated we often find 
those arrangements which appear perfect wisdom 
at the time ! While Mr. Lacy's letter was still 
lying in the box where he had placed it, he was 
brought to regret the having written it. He was 
led to look on his wise stroke as a piece of short- 
sighted folly. We will tell how that happened ; 
not that we need feel so great an interest in Mr. 
Lacy, but because we desire to show, link by link, 
the chain which was drawing after it such impor- 
tant issues to our story. 

About half-an-hour after posting his second 
letter, Mr. Lacy met, on foot in the street, his 
fellow-surgeon and friend, Mr. Waxworth. Mr. 
Waxworth had succeeded him in the confidence, 
never long continued in the same quarter, of Lady 
Anne Somerby in Scarlington House. But that 
was years ago ! and any little professional jealousy 
which might have arisen therefrom had long since 
vanished away. 
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Mr. Lacy would have very much liked to know 
if his companion had ever any rumours of the affair 
so wickedly distorted by his photographic friend. 
But prudence kept him silent. They exchanged 
a few words — of no concern to us, — and were on 
the point of separating, when Mr. Waxworth, sud- 
denly arresting his friend's departure, put his 
hand into his coat-pocket. 

" I want you," he said, " to look at something 
that came to me by post this morning. Look 
here ! It's a queer subject, but uncommonly well 
done. I've no idea who sent it me." 

And Mr. Waxworth placed before his friend 
a duplicate of the picture which was then absorb- 
ing all his thoughts. He had presence of mind 
enough to betray no previous acquaintance with 
it. 

" What can it mean ?" he said. 

"I'm sure I can't tell. But you can look at 
what accompanied it." They were now in a very 
quiet street ; and Mr, Waxworth handed the other 
surgeon a verbatim copy (name excepted) of the 
menacing inquiry which had so disturbed himself. 
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" What a fool I have been !" he thought 

' H. S.' was in doubt upon which of us to fix ; and 

I've just gone and enabled her to fix upon me. I 

must try and get Waxworth to write a letter just 

like my own." 

Mr. Waxworth pointed out the names and dates 
that professed to assign a place and time to the 
pictured tragedy. 

" I suppose this must be Scarlington House that 
is meant/' he said. " It was just about that time 
that I used to attend Lady Anne Somerby. What 
a rascally piece of impudence ! is it not ? Pray, 
have you had one of these things sent you V* 

" Well, I can't exactly say " (for it would not 
be safe to tell a falsehood which the course of 
events might compel him to retract) ; " I was in 
a hurry this morning, and didn't open all my 
letters before going out. I shall see presently.'' 

"Why I ask is, because you once visited at 
Scarlington House. I remember you said you had 
found Lady Anne a very lucrative patient. So 
she was, as long as one could keep her. But 
what do you think this vile thing can mean V* 
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" * Mean ! ' oh, I felt sure — I feel sure — that it's 
just an attempt at extortion. That's all." 

"Well, I think so too. Of course I know there 
isn't a shadow of foundation in the story. Lady 
Anne is dead ; and where Mrs. Campion is nobody 
seems to have known for years -and years past. 
Else the thing would be more their concern than 
mine. As it is, I think I shall just put it into 
the hands of the police. What do you think, 
Lacy?" 

" Why, I don't think I would do that just now. 
You see, the party calling himself ' H. S.' does not 
say a word about money. There is no direct 
attempt at extortion. That, no doubt, will come 
by-and-bye. I'll tell you what I would do if it 
were my case ; — what I shall do if I find any such 
letter when I get home to-day. I would just write 
and ask ' H. S.' to be so good as to explain what 
was wanted — exactly what was wanted. Then, 
most likely, you'll get a formal demand for money ; 
and that will be full matter for a charge of extor- 
tion." 

"Certainly, certainly; what you propose has 
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something to recommend it. I'll consider about 
it." Here Mr. Waxworth looked at the photo- 
graph again. 

" There's one rather odd thing, Lacy (if I'm not 
taking up too much of your time) ; and that is, 
though I'm sure no such thing as this ever 
happened in Scarlington House as 1 knew it, yet 
I keep looking at this picture as if (somehow) it 
were not quite new to me ; as if I had dreamt the 
thing, or had read it in some story-book long ago. 
Well, we shall meet to-morrow at St. George's, you 
know; and perhaps I shall be able to tell you 
then, — not that it signifies much." And then 
they parted for the time. 

Mr. Waxworth went away, in doubt whether he 
should follow Mr. Lacy's advice, and try to entrap 
"H. S." into an overt attempt at extortion; or 
whether he should follow his own first impulse, 
and place the picture and the letter in the hand of 
the police. Eventually he did neither, and took 
refuge from the conflict of opinion in the comfort, 
able alternative of letting the matter alone. 

Mr. Lacy went home, not by any means well 
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pleased with himself, and heartily wishing that 
Thursday morning was come. On Wednesday he 
met Mr. Wax worth on a professional matter at the 
hospital. When the business which had called 
them there was over, Mr. Waxworth brought up 
the subject of their yesterday's conversation. 

" Well, Lacy " (they were now in a room appro- 
priated to medical consultations, and were quite 
alone together), "did you find a facsimile 
of that thing when you got home yester- 
day r 

" Yes, I actually did. And I treated it as I 
told you I should. I wrote and asked the wretch 
— whom I more than suspect of being a she- wretch 
— what he or she wanted." 

"Perhaps you were right. However, I doubt 
whether I shall take any notice of the thing. It's 
too contemptible, whoever is the doer of it. By 
the way, Lacy, you remember my saying yesterday 
that I fancied I had heard a story somewhere, of 
which the picture reminded me, but could not 
recollect how or where V 9 

"Yes, I remember you said so." And Mr. 
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Lacy's look of genuine interest encouraged the 
other to go on. 

" Well, it flashed upon my mind just as I was 
getting into bed last night. I very well remember 
now. My sister, who visits at Minchley now and 
then, was telling me — I don't know how long ago 
— of a manuscript she had been allowed to look at 
there. She said the names and places were all 
left out in it, but that it professd to be a true 
story (I dare say it was a bare-faced make-up, 
after all, but my good sister won't hear of my say- 
ing so). She favoured me with a fragment of it 
second-hand. I'll just epitomise to you as much 
as I remember of it. It seems the gentleman who 
appears in the double character of hero and his- 
torian of the adventure — the gentleman who, as 
my penetrating sister says, 'writes as no mere 
story-teller would write,' — this gentleman (to call 
him so for the third time) once upon a time 
strayed into a garden for shelter from the rain, 
found himself locked in, walked up to the house, 
was somehow left by himself in a parlour — really 
I can't remember all the details, — went to sleep 
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on the sofa, -woke up in the middle of the night, 
and saw a man and woman standing at the window 
(just as in the picture, you know), withababy whom 
they were about between them to kill. And then — 
I see you are interested in the story — the gentle- 
man snatches up the baby, runs out of the house 
as hard as he can, and saves the child ; and — a 
great deal more which I don't pretend to recollect. 
Now I'll tell you, Lacy, just what I think about 
the matter : this tale — which is very likely an ex- 
tract from the London Journal, or some such pub- 
lication, — this tale has got into the hands of some- 
body who believes it — actually swallows it. And 
that person, either in malice or (it may be) in 
sheer stupidity, has taken it into his head to fix it 
on Scarlington House. And they have found that 
both you and I, at one time, attended there. I in- 
tend to take no more notice of such an idiotic 
affair. But what do you think as to my theory V* 

" I ? oh, I think there is very much to be said for 
it. Yes, I should really say it must be the act of a 
lunatic. I'll tell you if I hear anything more of it." 

And Mr. Lacy was glad to feel he had not be- 
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traved himself to Mr. Waxworth. He now knew 
that the secret so carefully guarded had been 
known all along to somebody who, for motives not 
easily fathomed, had never made his power felt un- 
til this moment. The matter was far more mvs- 
terious, far more perilous, than it had seemed at 
any former time. What would Thursday's post 
bring with it now ? 

Mr. Lacy (he was a bachelor, as he deserved to 
be)— Mr. Lacy was seated over his solitary cup of 
coffee on Thursday morning, when the double rap, 
at once longed for and dreaded by him, was heard 
throughout his house. In half-a-minute more a 
letter from Warwick was lying before him . Of a 
certainity his judgment had not been at fault in 
forecasting the sex of his unknown correspondent. 

Mrs. Ferrier, now confident that she had got the 
right fish on her hook, felt less necessity for con- 
cealment and manoeuvring; and this letter had 
been written in her natural hand. 

Mr. Lacy turned it over once or twice before 
opening it, almost as if it had a will and purpose 
in itself, and he were beseeching it not to be too 
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hard upen him. Then he dashed it open and read 
it, as we will read it ; — 

(i Warwick, lith June, 1856. 

"H. S, replies at once to Mr. Lacy's letter. What 
she desires to know may be stated in very few words. 
She wishes to know whote child that was which was found 
under such extraordinary circumstances on that March 
night in the year 1838. If Mr. Lacy wilJ enable H. S. 
to ascertain that, he will be troubled with no further 
inquiries, nor will any annoyance be given him on account 
of the very strange part played by him that night. And 
if Mr. Lacy will take the trouble to indicate some way by 
which this discovery may be made, without compromising 
himself, he may rest assured that his name need not, and 
shall not, be ever mentioned in connection with this 
affair." 

Mr. Lacy read this letter over two or three times, 
and sat a long while musing over it. " It might 
have been worse," he reflected. " Really, ' H.S.,' 
considering her opinion of me as a murderer, 
writes in a very conciliatory tone indeed.' ' 

I really fear that Mrs. Ferrier's natural horror 
of the crime she supposed Mr. Lacy to have medi- 
tated, was somewhat blunted by the thought (if 
that infant had indeed grown up into Miss March) 
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how inconvenient a life hers was. Let the mother 
who is without ambition cast the first stone at Mrs. 
Ferrier. Mr. Lacy was not without the means of 
informing her as to the origin of the child in ques- 
tion. But then they were at such fatal cross-pur- 
poses that he was not sure of satisfying her, even by 
the course she had indicated herself. Suppose he 
were to tell her the truth — as much of the truth 
as could be told ? And after about an hour of con- 
sidering and re-considering, he took his pen hx 
hand, and out of all the conflicting and contradic- 
tory schemes which, in that hour, had been cours- 
ing through his brain, there issued at last the fol- 
lowing letter to his friend of the Warwick post- 
office : — 

" Mr. 19 willing, once for ail, to dispose of the 

matter in question by giving H. S. an answer to her last 
inquiry. He thinks it right to say, with whatever dis- 
belief the denial may be received, that the real meaning of 
what was seen and heard on a certain night in 1838 has 
been totally misrepresented and mistaken. No such 
atrocious crime as that which is evidently laid to their 
charge was ever meditated or attempted by the persons 
concerned. On the contrary, they were deeply interested 
in preserving the child's life,and, so far from thrusting it 
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out of a desirable home, they were procuring it a good 

position in exchange for a very bad one. Mr. will 

so far return good for evil — unjust aspersion by hazar- 
dous confidence — as to tell H. S. the name and residence, 
at that period, of the infant's actual mother. Her name 
was Roberts, and she lived, when her child was born, at 
No. 8, Grove-terrace, one of the inferior streets near to 
Euston-square. 

" Mr. has now a further duty to perform towards 

himself and towards H. S. He protests against ac- 
knowledging himself bound, in this matter, by any kind 
of duty, or by any tie of interest. What he has declared 
may have been due to motives which, in the absence of know- 
ledge, he must assume to be worthy of respect. Any attempt 
to draw him into acting or saying further will, he assures 
H. S., be met by total indifference on his part. He pro- 
bably has not the power, and he certainly has not the in- 
tention, of aiding any scheme of discovery which H. 8. 
may be setting on foot. All proceedings which may be 
taken, so as to involve attacks on his character, will be 
met by such protection to character as the law affords. 
This present letter, however sure H. S. may feel in herself, 
will never in any case be acknowledged by its writer. All 
further communications will be destroyed unread. Let 
H. S. just consider, if she meditates publicity, with what 
an improbable story she is about to appeal to the world. 
From the writer she will never hear more." 

Mr. Lacy penned this letter in a carefully arti- 
ficial hand, and added neither day nor place by 
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way of date. We need hardly add that he posted 
it himself, and upon the whole he thought he 
might put aside all fear of any mischief arising. 
He had not objected, since H. S. desired to know 
the real parentage of the baby, to put her in the 
way of doing so. He had an old grudge working 
in him, which will be better explained at a future 
period, and he felt this partial disclosure of the 
the offending person's secret to be only a just re- 
taliation. Mrs. Ferrier was taken aback by the 
cool resolution of his letter, yet glad of such infor- 
mation as it contained. The inflexible refusal to 
tell any more, of itself proclaimed that the little 
revealed was probably true. The time was to 
come when Mrs. Ferrier was to look upon all this 
inquiring and discovering as the worst waste of her 
time that could have been. But at present the un- 
wonted excitement was very pleasant indeed. 
Apart from the happy issue to which she trusted 
she was coming— the complete and final severance 
of Richard and Eva — there was a sense of power 
and importance which engrossed her whole inner 
life, and was for the time a welcome exchange for 
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the dull decorums in which an English matron 
must commonly dwell. She accepted the com- 
promise which it was the evident intent of Mr. 
Lacy to hold out to her, and lost no time in inquir- 
ing as to the existence and nature of " Mrs. 
Roberts." 

We need not wait upon her proceedings step by 
step. After a week of rummaging in old London 
directories (bought or borrowed), and of writing to 
a private inquiry office, Mrs. Ferrier was put in 
possession of the ascertained facts, that, in the 
year 1838, and for some years afterwards, there 
had lodged at No. 8, Grove-terrace, Euston-square, 
a Mrs. Roberts ; that the said Mrs. Roberts had 
always spoken of herself as a wife whose hus- 
band had deserted her; that, moreover, in the 
month of March, 1838, she had given birth " to 
a still-born child ;" that she always appeared and 
spoke of herself as a most afflicted and unhappy 
woman ; that, though straitened in means, she 
was never thought to be in actual want ; that, 
moreover, some months before quitting her home 
near Euston-square (which took place in the sum- 

YOL. I. Q 
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mer of 1842), she was supposed to have got a con* 
siderable accession of income. It was farther borne 
in mind, that only a few months before her quit- 
ting that abode she had been visited with a danger- 
ous illness, and that a sister from Wales had come 
up to nurse her. It was believed that she had 
since made her home with that sister, but in what 
exact neighbourhood none who remembered these 
particulars of her London life were at all able to 
say. 

Mrs. Ferrier, who had the manuscript very 
nearly by heart now, at once remembered that Eva 
had been found by Richard near Euston-square. 
That the Miss March whom uncle Nicholas had 
reared up out of charity, and the child he had 
snatched out of Scarlington House, were one and 
the same person, appeared almost a proved thing. 
Mrs. Ferrier went pitilessly on to disperse the 
glittering clouds, and show the bare, dispicable r 
shameful secret which surely lay beyond them. 

" Richard, dear," she said, shortly after receiving 
the above intelligence — "Richard, dear, I suppose 
you find Miss March adhere to her resolution! 
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Well, don't be discouraged. I've not been idle 
all this week, and I do believe I shall have a 
delightful surprise for you shortly. You don't 
think Miss March will renounce you if her birth 
should prove to be above yours ?" 

Richard's answer may be imagined — by every 
lover, at all events. 

"Why," Richard's mother presently asked him 
— " why have the Ballows never tried to make out 
who Miss March is ? I wonder at that." 

''Because knowing what she is r they think it a 
very paltry matter to trouble any person who she 
is. But, by the way, Mr. Ballow did tell me that 
a few years ago, when they were in London, he got 
hold of somebody who, he thought, would be really 
able to tell him something ; but he said it all 
ended in his being about as wise as before, and I 
don't think he'll be in a hurry to move in the 
matter again." 

Mr. Ballow knew that Richard's mamma looked 
unfavourably on his attachment to Eva, but he 
had no idea how intense was her dislike to it, 
much less was he aware of her desperate efforts of 
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bring about some discovery which would ex- 
tinguish her son's ardour in a burst of surprise and 
shame. So, in an answer to her urgent inquiry, 
he sent her a full and true account of the encounter, 
just four years before, with the red-faced woman of 
Eva's terrified remembrance. The history of that 
woman's behaviour, as detailed by herself, and as 
we have already narrated it (in the second chapter 
of this story), Mr. JBallow also imparted unre- 
servedly to Mrs. Ferrier. This afforded strong con- 
firmation of the brief confession vouchsafed by Mr. 
Lacy, for the name of Mrs. Roberts was a link 
between the two. Mrs. Ferrier now meditated how 
she might more surely lay hands on the yet un- 
known Mrs. Roberts. After a little considering, 
assisted by a remembrance of one or two novels 
she had at some time read, she obtained the inser- 
tion of the following advertisement in several Welsh 
newspaper : — 

"If Mrs. Roberts, who was living at No. 8, 
Grove- terrace, near Euston- square, London, up 
to the year 1842, will apply to E. F. , post-office, 
Leamington, Warwickshire, she may hear of some. 
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thing deeply interesting to herself, and may find 
her great loss repaired.' ' 

The month of June was well-nigh over before 
this notice met the eyes of the various readers in 
the Principality. Richard was at Leamington 
still, and his mother trusted that before he ran off 
to Minchley again Miss March's origin would be 
revealed in all its plebeian plainness. It was on 
the 2nd of June that she had started on her expe- 
dition to discover the source of Miss March, and it 
was on the 2nd of July that there came to her as 
"E. F." &c, the following letter from Wales:— 

" Llynbwllyn, 1st July, 1856. 

" Sir [for, as was natural, the writer assumed * E. F/ 
to be of the masculine gender]. — Mrs. Roberts, who once 
lived in Grove-terrace, Euston-square, but whose home 
has for some years been in this place, has been greatly 
agitated by seeing the appeal addressed to her in the 
Cambrian Advertiser. By her earnest desire — for her 
own intense feelings make her well-nigh incapable of act- 
ing for herself — I write earnestly to implore that the 
meaning of the notice may be promptly and fully ex- 
plained. You will excuse my urgent request for speed* 
when I assure you that continued suspense is but too 
likely to be fatal, so afflicting has been her life, and so 
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profound her present agitation. May I also ask yon to 
extend your pardon to any undue omission in this letter, 
as I write it fresh from the surprise of a recent and start- 
ing discovery ? Again entreating as full an explanation 
as you can afford, I am, your obedient servant. 

"Morgan Dowlas, 

"Please to address — 'Rev. Morgan Dowlas, 
Llynbwllyn, nr. Carnarvon, N. Wales.' " 

Mrs. Ferrier, just as anxious for a discovery, and 
almost as sick of delay, as the strange Mrs. Roberts 

appeared to be, was very willing to obey the 
appeal, and afford a speedy reply, That reply was 
a brief abstract of Mr. Ferrier's MS., and such 
further explanations of her own as may be guessed 
without being indicated. She had long given over 
asking herself whether she were doing ultimate 
good or ultimate harm. She was sure that 
Richard might be deterred from the moral suicide 
he contemplated, if the girl's parentage could 
really be brought to light, and she was equally 
sure that, without such discovery, the wretched 
boy was self-doomed. The Guy-Fawkes energy 
which had sprung out of her motherly fear had re- 
acted upon that fear, and made it more desperate 
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and despotic than at the beginning. And truly 
you might as well have proposed to a leopardess to 
acquiesce in the loss of her cubs, as have entreated 
Mrs. Ferrier to consider the possible consequences 
of her present proceedings. Those proceedings 
were drawing to a crisis now. Two days after she 
had despatched her reply to Mr. Dowlas at 
Llynbwllyn, Captain Ferrier went away on a visit 
to his brother in Lincolnshire ; and she herself 
received a second letter out of Wales, the nature 
and intent of which will be better explained by-and 
bye. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

MISS MARCH IS CLAIMED. 



Our Eva, not quite unconscious of all these in- 
quiries yet utterly unaware how keenly and 
eagerly they were pursued, had thoughts of her 
own at this time, which fully absorbed her mind 
and heart. In Mrs. Ballow she had a friend whose 
kindness never fell short, although there was not 
on the great subject of all, a perfect sympathy 
between them. Mrs. Ballow really thought that 
Eva had protested, quite as much as she was 
bound to protest, against attaching Captain Ferrier's 
bright estate to her own birthless and nameless one 
A man of six -and- twenty might be presumed to 
know his own mind. 

Richard must have met scores of pretty ffirls 
who, had he looked for beauty only, would have met 
his advances with the most gracious readiness. 
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He and Miss March had fallen in love because they 
verily suited each other. The match was made in 
heaven. It was folly, irreverent folly, to be so 
scrupulous about confirming it on earth. 

Mrs. Ballow, full of this idea, had some talk 
with Eva on a certain day very early in July. 

" My dear," said the elder lady, after they had 
been talking it over some time — " my dear, I can 
only say, again and again, that if you really do 
end by refusing Captain Ferrier, you throw away 
such advantages as not one girl in a thousand can 
ever look for. As to my daughters, I no more 
look to any such thing for them than I look to 
have them made empresses and queens. My dear, 
believe me, I am quite in earnest.' * 

" But, dear Mrs. Ballow, do you not see that the 
' advantages * of the thing are just what lie in my 
way ? I may be suspected — I am bound even to 
suspect myself — of loving Richard for the very 
sake of his money and his position; although, 
indeed, I do not think it is so." 

" 1 know it is not, my dear girl. I know you 
to be far too independent, I should even say far too 
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proud, to think or care what your husband could 
give you, or what he could make you. So do heed 
what I say, my love. I may have no right to 
speak to you as a mother would ; but, if you will 
believe me, I feel all a mother's interest in you ; 
and I feel all a mother's sorrow, to think that you 
may be throwing your happiness away." 

" Dear, kind friend !" and Eva got up and threw 
her arms round Mrs. Ballow as she sat. 4< Dear, 
good Mrs. Ballow ! I don't know why I should 
not look upon you as a mother. Until I Knew you, 
poor, good Mrs. Check was the nearest approach to 
a mother that I ever knew ; at least that I ever 
remember knowing: although the thought comes 
over me at times, that I once had a mother. 
When we were at the sea-side last summer, I 
fancied — as if it were a dream coming back to me 
-—that I was once walking by the sea- side with 
a lady whom I called ' mamma.' Could it all have 
been a dream?" 

" No, my dear, I think it very unlikely that it 
should. People dream of such things as they have 
seen, not of things entirely strange to them. It 
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may be of immense importance to remember all 
you can. Great discoveries often arise from the 
merest trifles. Can you recollect no name — no- 
thing about where you lived in those early days V 

"I fancy at times that I heard speak cf my 
papa ; that I was once told to come and see him ; 
but that, as far as I now know, I never did see 
him. The little that I can remember besides, we 
have talked over often and often. Certainly, I do 
not understand how I could have so much idea 
of what a mother is if I had never had one of my 
own." 

" Well, my dear Eva, let us hope that all will 
come happily to light some day. Though I don't 
think much of Mrs. Ferrier's understanding, the 
inquiries she has thought fit to set on foot may lead 
to something, and good may come out of evil 
Meantime, try and think that you have some sort 
of a mother in me." 

" Yes, you are indeed in some things better than 
a mother. I look on you as a sort of moveable 
mamma, Mrs. Ballow. I can take you off and on, 
you know % and when you bother me about 
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Richard, I feel I must really put you by for the 
day." 

"You good, affectionate, silly girl!" Mrs. Ballow 
said, returning the kiss with which, as a lump of 
sugar after a draught, Eva concluded her latest 
speech. " You good Eva ! you've brought nothing 
but good to us ever since we first knew you. From 
an own daughter we could have expected no more ; 
and I know I shall be horridly jealous of the real 
mamma when she does come to claim you. How- 
ever, I never was angry with you until now, my 
dear, — until now, when you treat Captain Ferrier 
in such a way. I am sure you love him, and I am 
sure he loves you. What should keep you 
asunder?" 

" His mother — I know she is a proud woman. 
I once heard my dear, kind guardian, Mr. Ferrier 
say so. I do not think she would ever be reconciled 
to it." 

"Bless me, child? people reconcile themselves 
to almost everything when it can't be helped. 
And suppose she won't ? The captain is not de- 
pendent upon her ; and I would not say that you 
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ought to give way to her even if he were. ' There- 
fore shall a man- , ' you know we read in the 

very beginning of the Bible, my dear. As my hus- 
band very admirably puts it, you have on your 
side both nature and revelation — both nature and 
revelation ; and just the stupid, obstinate pride of 
an old and foolish woman against you. It's not a 
polite way of putting it, I know ; but it's a candid 
one, and it's a true one. The more you think 
about it, the more you'll believe me ; so pray, my 
dear child, do think it over well." 

"It was, indeed, a matter to be well thought 
about ; and Eva did think about it. We are not 
called upon to track her thoughts through all their 
windings during the remainder of that day. We 
are only now concerned with the result of them. 

That result was embodied in the letter which, 
for its important influence on the future, we trans, 
cribe as it was written : — 

"Hinckley, 3rd July, 1856. 

" My dearest Bichard, 

" What shall I say that will assure you of my real feel- 
ings towards you ? You almost accuse me — but I do not 
believe the accusation to come from your heart — of trifling 
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with your affection ; as knowing well that, use it as I may, 
it can never grow cold, or be lost to me. If you could 
but know how heartily I pray to be guided as to what is 
my true duty ! Dearest Richard, you must surely know 
that — save a doubt lest I should be doing you a wrong 
in becoming your wife — there could not be on my own 
side the shadow of an obstacle in our way. But I have 
a purpose in this letter, and I wish ta keep to it. I some- 
times think — I am sensible how foolish and visionary 
may be the thought — that I shall not always be in such 
entire doubt as to my origin as I now am. I have a pre- 
sentiment that — perhaps through the efforts which your 
mother is now making — I shall discover to whom I owe 
my birth, and to whom I rightfully belong. But I have 
a strong fear upon me that the coming discovery will not 
be for my advantage nor for my honour. You say your 
mother encourages you to hope that she is on the eve of 
a discovery which will remove the inequality between us. 
Think not, my dearest Richard, that I would question 
your mother's good sense, much less her truthfulness of 
speech ; but her hopes and wishes, as she looks forward 1 
to our union, may unconsciously bias her understand- 
ing. But let me now tell you what I think it is my 
duty to put before you. if any such discovery is made 
as entitles me to reckon myself at all your equal in birth 
and station — though of such discovery I feel no very 
lively hope,— then, if you desire it, I am yours, though, 
against the opposition of the whole world. But it may 
well be that the secret will never be known, and that I 
shall live and die unaware how I came into the world- 
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If you can, indeed, be happy with a wife whose origin 
you may never know, then, in that else, I will giv e my- 
self to you, in the earnest hope that you will never find 1 
your noble, generous confidence to be misplaced. And 
I ask you to wait a year — you know dear Richard, I am 
very young, — a year from this day, before we make up 
our minds that the secret is to continue a secret. And 
now, in the remaining alternative, I ask, in return, a 
promise from you. I ask you to promise, if, before the 
year be over, any discovery be made which decides my 
birth to be manifestly and entirely beneath your own, in 
that case, never to seek, by word or by any other form of 
address, to induce me to become your wife. On your giv- 
ing me this promise, I, in my turn, engage, in case of 
a favourable discovery, or (after the lapse of a year) in 
case of no discovery at all, to become to you a loving, and 
faithful, and happy wife. Do not, dearest Richard, find 
fault with my decision. I am certain it is the best for 
both of us — or rather, the only right and just one which 
it was in my power to make ; and do not, I entreat you, 
seek to alter it. I make it after much deliberation and 
anxious thought. My dear and generous protector, and 
your good uncle, always said that a departure from duty, 
though it many a time promised much happiness, was 
never known to fulfil that promise in the end ; and I can 
trust that his experience guided him to speak truly. Be 
our future what it may, I am ever, my dearest Richard, 
your loving 

" Eva." 
This letter was shown by Richard to his mother ; 
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not, as you will easily believe, that he intended to 
take her advice upon it, but that he might con- 
vince her of what she seemed so slow to believe in 
— the lofty integrity and self-denying uprightness 
of his beloved one's character. 

Mrs. Ferrier could smile very pleasantly. She 
seldom looked at Richard but with a look which 
it was pleasant to behold ; not thus pleasing, how- 
ever, was the smile with which she looked at Eva's 
letter, and then away from that towards a letter 
which lay on her desk. That second letter was — 
to look at it — a long one. It had reached her but 
that morning, and seemed to have a great interest 
for her. 

It may be a matter of surprise that Richard 
should not at least have made an attempt to ac- 
quaint himself with the course his mother's dis- 
coveries were taking. In truth, he desired to shut 
out of his mind, in connection with Miss March, 
all ideas as to her origin, as matters unworthy to 
be entertained by him. Least of all did he desire 
his mother to fancy that he cared at all who Miss 
March might prove to be. It would make Mrs. 
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Ferrier think that his decision might possibly de- 
pend on the issue of the inquiries ; an idea so con- 
trary to his real intentions it would be grossly un- 
truthful to encourage for one moment ; therefore, 
the progress his mother had made was quite un- 
dreamt of by Richard. 

She read Eva's letter through, smiled at it in the 
doubtful manner described, and then gave it back 
to Richard. 

" There ! I suppose you take care to keep every 
scrap she writes to you. Well ; so, of course, it is 
very proper you should. You'll be wanting to 
know, I imagine, whether I've succeeded in mak- 
ing any discovery. I'm not quite able to say. 
I think I shall soon have something to lay before 
you — something satisfactory, I hope — something 
which will make your marriage with this Miss 
March a very happy thing for all concerned. I 
should think you might as well give her the pro- 
mise she seems to wish for." 

" If there is no other alternative I must. But 
I would not, even after this letter, but that you 
really give me hopes of a discovery in her favour." 

VOL. I R 
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" I do hope for such a thing, my dear boy. Not 
to disappoint you, I would not talk of it as quite 
a certainty just now ; a week or two, I trust, will 
really make it certain." 

" Then, dear mother, as the risk is so small, 
and as I know it will both satisfy Eva and be 
of some comfort to you, I will give her the pro- 
mise she desires; though I shall try and alter 
one item in the conditions she proposes." 

And the post of that day carried towards 
Minchley the letter which we copy as it was 
written : — 

" Leamington, Hh July, 1856. 
" Mi beloved, my own Eva, 

" You think that 1 do not know you ; and at the same 
time how ignorant your words prove you to be as to me / 
Can you suppose that I could consider any discovery, as 
to the people who might claim kindred with you, as one 
that could change you ? Can you believe that any evil 
which might happen to you would not increase my devo- 
tion to you, and make it a dearer privilege to shelter and 
protect you than before ? 

" But now as to the special purpose of your last noble 
letter. My mother gives me hopes — founded on how 
secure a basis I am unable, because unwilling, to ascertain 
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— that she is on the point of discovering something which 
will take away all scrapie and hesitation from herself. 

" For her own sake, (and you will believe me when I 
say it) on no other ground, I shall be glad if her wishes 
are fulfilled. But my expectation is, that though much 
may be made to appear probable, she will never succeed 
in making anything certain ; and I am well content that 
you should live and die having never known any rightful 
name save that] which it may soon be my joy to give you ! 
But you ask me to wait for twelve whole months before we 
count ourselves safe from any unwelcome discovery. This 
is surely too muchl Let it be six months, and I will 
endeavour to reconcile myself to the delay. But why 
say a word about any discovery that might not please us ? 
It would be of no concern to me did it come ? Why should 
it cost us a thought, when, indeed, it never may come? 

"I know, my dearest one, that you will endeavour to 
think kindly of my mother. She would not hesitate if 
once she knew you. She has been to me the dearest and 
kindest of mothers ; and she will soon learn to bless the 
day — no distant one, I pray — which made you her daughter. 

" Let me hear from you at once. 

" Your ever-loving 

" Richard N. Febrier." 

On Monday, July 7th, Captain Fender, who was 

still at Leamington, received the following reply : 

" Minchley, Sth July, 1856. 
" Dearest Richard, 
M If you think we are justified in so doing, I will only 
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ask you to wait for six months, instead of twelve. But 

I must entreat you to promise me that if within that time 

a discovery should take place, which exhibits my birth as 

decidedly below yours, you will abandon our engagement, 

and seek for no renewal of it. 

" Your loving 

"Eva March. " 

Eva, on Tuesday, the 8th of July, received as 

follows : — 

Leamington, 1th July, 1856. 

"My Dearest One, 

"Most unwillingly indeed, and only reconciled to the' 
act because I am therein obedient to your own earnest 
wishes, I give you the promise you desire. 

" I engage, in case of no discovery being made at all, 

to wait until this day six months — that is, until the 7th 

of January, 1857 — before I ask you at once to become 

my wife. Also, in case of any discovery which, in your 

own words, may exhibit your birth as decidedly • below 

my own,' / engage to look upon our love as ended, and 

never to seek for its renewal, airectly or indirectly, by 

any means whatever. 

" Yours, 

" Richard N. Ferrier. 

" P.S. — I go to my brother's in Lincolnshire to-morrow 
(Tuesday), where I shall probably remain about a month. 
My address will be at ' Steelby House, Market Ruston 
(Lincolnshire)." 

Mrs. Ballpw, protesting against so many 
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scruples, in a case in which it had been better to 
follow inclination at once, admitted that these con* 
ditions were not very likely to interfere with Eva's 
ultimate happiness. So there was no more dispute 
between them on the subject. Just two days after 
the receipt of Richard's last letter — that is on the 
10th of July — Mrs. Ballow unfolded to Eva a 
scheme which might, at the present crisis, have 
much to recommend it, — nothing less than a pur- 
posed visit to Leamington. 

"You see, my dear," she said, "the captain's 
absence from Leamington takes away all shadow 
of impropriety from the thing. And Aunt Wetti- 
man, who is there now herself, has often wished us 
to go ; and Mr. Ballow thinks he really could get 
away next week. I should like you to go. You 
would be sure to meet Mrs. Ferrier somewhere ; 
and the little foolish prejudice she has would soon 
be done away, I'm sure. Say you'll be ready to 
go on Monday, there's a good girl. You know this 
is only Thursday." 

" I'll go with you if you wish it, but not oh 
Mrs. Fender's account." 
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So it was settled they should go on the Monday. 

We may just remark that at this particular 
time not one of Mrs. Ballow's children was liying 
at home with her. Alfred and Tom were both 
away, preparing for their destined professions. The 
eldest daughter was married and gone to India ; 
the youngest was at a school in Brighton, and the 
two that came between them were completing their 
education in a pensionnat at Dieppe. 

The departure for Leamington was, after all, 
adjourned from the Monday until the Tuesday. 
This occurred in consequence of a proposal made 
on the Saturday by Mr. Ballow himself. 

When that gentleman came home to dinner on 
the day aforesaid, he brought in with him a goodly- 
sized pamphlet, which proved to be a catalogue of 
sale. 

"Look here, my dear !" he said; "this great 
sale is really to come off. It actually begins on 
Monday.' ' 

"What, at Gravelling Castle? Well, indeed, 
I am sorry. The finest seat in the country to be 
left like a ruin, — perhaps to be pulled down !" 
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Gravelling Castle was that magnificent mansion 
of which mention has been made before, and in 
which was the portrait so strikingly resembling 
Eva. That likeness, so observable five years ago, 
would no doubt be closer still at the present time ; 
for the apparent age of the young lady in the pic- 
ture was just the age at which Eva must now have 
arrived. So Mr. and Mrs. Ballow settled between 
themselves, when Eva was out of the room, that 
they would attend the sale on Monday. It might 
be their last opportunity of beholding the mys- 
terious picture. And apart from that, the sale 
would be a sight worth seeing. So on Monday 
morning they went together, leaving Miss March 
at home. 

Gravelling Castle, notwithstanding its name, 
had nothing about it which recalled the feudal 
ages. Itg oldest portion had been built by the 

# 

first Earl of Horticult. That was the celebrated 
Sir Adam Gardener, of George II. 's reign, to whose 
love of travel and discriminating appetite we owe 
more than one description of mushroon sauce. 
Over and above that great invention, he turned his 
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castle into a princely dwelling of the Palladian 
style. And now his latest successor (he was the 
Lord Fitzadam, who represented his county so 
many years), — his latest successor had reached the 
ruin towards which, for three generations, the 
house of Horticult had been steadily advancing. 

It was hard to associate that sheltering avenue, 
that stately park, those delicious gardens, those 
priceless mosaics, those pictures (proclaiming each 
its painter), with sudh a vulgar word as ruin. 
But ruin was there. Ruin had brought in the 
multitude of people who began to frequent the 
castle on that 14th of July. It brought in, 
amongst other persons and things, the fly which 
held good Mr. and Mrs. Ballow. 

They wandered about through the splendid 
rooms — splendid in their very abandonment and 
disorder. There was much in them to fascinate the 
eye. There were pictures, any one of which was 
food to any eye for a week. There were portraits 
epitomising the history of an age. For instance, 
a portrait of Louis XVIII., presented, shortly after 
his restoration, by that king himself. This went 
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for a very large amount. And so it surely should 
have done ; for of all the things which had ruined 
the house of Gardener no single expense had done 
so much as their unstinted hospitality to the exiled 
Bourbons in the early years of the present century. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballow, before they paid much at- 
tention to other objects, looked out for that portrait 
which Eva so wonderfully resembled. They found 
it before very long. Nor were they disappointed 
in its looks. 

" Just as I said !" remarked Mrs. Ballow ; more 
like than ever now !" 

" Yes, certainly," said her husband. " Eva has 
caught it up, to be sure. She is as like it now as 
ever she will be. Every day will help (as it passes 
over her) to efface the likeness, until she becomes 
an old, grey, wrinkled woman, while this picture 
abides in all the bloom of its beauty. It is a 
strange thought, my love, that the works of man 
are often so far more lasting than man is himself.' ' 

The portrait, simply described as the " Portrait 
of a Lady," did not appear to be much regarded by 
any other of the beholders. There was likely to 
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be no very -keen competition for its purchase. It was 
not numbered among the pictures for which Gravel- 
ling Castle had been celebrated through Europe. It 
was by a nameless artist, qnd of a person quite 
unknown to fame. People stopped a little to 
admire the beauty of the countenance, and then at 
once passed on. Its reserved price was ten guineas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ballow had some discussion whether 
they should not endeavour to secure it. Very 
probably there would be none to bid against them. 
Before they could decide what they should 
do, a third person, utterly unknown to them, 
had come up to where they stood, and was looking 
at the picture with an interest equalling their own. 

He was a rather tall man, and, to judge from 
his dress, a clergyman. His figure was upright 
and slender ; his complexion very dark ; moreover, 
his hair was grizzled, and his features somewhat 
sunken. His age there was no means of reckoning 
from his appearance. He might be a careworn 
man of thirty, or he might be a somewhat youthful, 
looking man for sixty. 

He stood looking very intently at the portrait 
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for a few minutes, the Bailows being a little behind 
him. Then the stranger turned to an auctioneer or 
auctioneer's agent, who. stood near to him, and ex- 
pressed his desire of obtaining that picture of the 
young lady. His words were, " I should like to 
have that picture of Miss Somerby. At what is it 
fixed V 

The Bailows wondered. He certainly knew the 
name of the original. (It will be remembered that 
they had learned as much themselves in their 
previous visit to the castle.) How much more was 
it possible that he knew ? 

The man whom he questioned told him the set 
price, and also announced that he should presently 
expose it for sale. 

The stranger stood still, awaiting the man's 
leisure; and our friends heard him say — for he 
seemed unconscious that any one was near him, — 
" I will have this at any reasonable price. I know 
of one whom it will comfort, comfort greatly, to 
see it again. I will have it." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballow tacitly abandoned all idea 
of competing with him. And presently the picture 
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be desired was pat up for sale. The proceeding 
proved as formal as when congregations are asked 
to forbid somebody's banns. At ten guineas it was 
going. At ten guineas it was — going. At ten 
guineas it was— gone. 

The purchaser of it, evidently much delighted 
with his achievement, took out his card-case, and 
read to the auctioneer the address imprinted on 
it. 

* ' Look here ! This is where I wish it sent. To 
the ' Reverend John Dykhart, Croxton Vicarage, 
near Cambridge. ' " 

The agent received his card, and promised 
accordingly. 

The clergyman had turned away, with the 
apparent intention of leaving the room, when 
he suddenly turned round, and re-called the per- 
son to whom he had handed his card. 

" I have just considered/ ' he said, " that it will 
be better for me to have the picture sent to me in 
London." He took back the card, and wrote 
something in pencil on the reverse of it. 

" This is where you can forward it," be said, 
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as he restored the card into the man's hand, — 
" Reverend John Dykhart, Golden Cross Hotel, 
Charing Cross, London." And in a moment more 
he had walked away. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ballow got home that even- 
ing, they sent to borrow a Clergy List for the year 
1856, from the rector of their own parish. It was 
promptly lent them, and they looked out in it for 
the parish of Croxton, in Cambridgshire, and for 
its vicar, the Rev. John Dykhart. Croxton they 
quickly found ; but its vicar was enrolled by no 
such name as Dykhart. His name was ' ' Jonathan 
Poakham," and he had held his living since the 
year 1815. Was it for his sake that the picture 
had been bought ? This was a matter not to be 
at once resolved. 

But the name and place were things to be care- 
fully recorded, as possible aids towards unravelling 
the mystery of Miss March's birth. 

On the following day they all three went off to 
Leamington. Aunt Wettiman had obtained for 
them very satisfactory lodgings, in close proximity 
to her own. She was somewhat intimate with a 
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lady who also reckoned Mrs. Ferrier amongst her 
intimates. It was, therefore, not so surprising 
that the Ballow party, on returning from Warwick 
Castle on the Wednesday, found Mrs. Ferrier's 
card on the table, side by side with their mutual 
friend. 

There was also a third rectangular patch ot 
white lying side by side with the two cards : and 
that proved to be a note addressed to Mrs. Ballow, 
by Mrs. Ferrier,. It invited our three friends, 
with all the urgency of polite hospitality, to take 
tea with Mrs. Ferrier on the following evening. 

• 

" There, Miss Eva !" said Mr. Ballow, having 
read the note after his wife, and handing it to Eva 
in her turn. " Now, what do you think of that ? 
Really we are getting on !" 

"I think we shall soon have January here," 
Mrs. Ballow said, of course alluding to the six 
months' delay on which Eva had chosen to insist. 

" I'm sure," said our heroine, " I would a great 
deal sooner not go. Can you not leave me at 
home?" 

" No, no, mv dear ! Accept the invitation, by 
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all means. You must not put yourself in the 
wrong with Mrs. Ferrier. You must not appear 
to rebuff her when she really does make advances 
to you." 

And to Mrs. Ferrier's (for Eva felt the force of 
this argument) they bent their steps at the api 
pointed time. It was Thursday, the 17th of July, 
and six o'clock in the evening. 

They were not the first persons on whose account 
Mrs. Terrier's door had on that very day been 
opened. Some time in the early afternoon, when 
Mrs. Ferrier was giving out her best china for the 
evening's tea, she had been interrupted by no less 
a person than the captain himself. In a letter 
that morning received by her, he had told her that 
impending sickness in his brother's youthful family 
might possibly necessitate the cutting short of his 
visit in Lincolnshire. He now told her, by word' 
of mouth, that the measles had, beyond a doubt, 
made invalids of all her three grandchildren ; and 
that he was now again for some time a sojourner at 
Leamington. Gladness at having him somewhat 
sobered by the household troubles of her elder son,, 
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put out for a moment the great anxiety of all from 
her heart. But it very quickly overpowered her 
again. She did not countermand the evening's 
party, nor take means to acquaint Miss March 
with Richard's arrival. Events, she believed, 
were playing into her hands. 

" It had better go on," she thought within her- 
self. 4 ' It is better that all should happen when he 
is present. He will feel it, I know ; he will feel 
it deeply. But it is infinitely the lesser evil of the 
two." And then Mrs. Ferrier examined a certain 
page in a railway guide, which for the last few 
days had been seldom out of her reach. 

The party was not a large one. And besides 
the members of it whom you know already, I do 
not believe you need care to be introduced to any 
one. Some surprise, and, in one special quarter, 
some embarrassment, was caused by the un- 
expected meeting with Richard. How it happened 
was quickly explained by the captain himself. 

"Such infatuated folly !" his mother was say- 
ing to herself all the while. " I do believe he 
would be thankful to see all his relations, and my- 
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self amongst the number, all die of the measles to- 
gether, if it would but give him an excuse for an 
hour's dallying with that fat girl." 

We have said that if Eva's figure erred' it was 
not on the side of leanness. And you. might trust 
Mrs. Ferrier's eye to fir at once on all poor Eva's 
blemishes. If Miss March had been modelled after 
the puiest type of beauty that a Grecian sculptor 
ever imagined, Richard's mother would only have 
dreaded and detested her the more; 

" She is just a vulgar beauty," were her actual 
thoughts when Eva came into the room, " A fat,, 
bold face; looking very much as if it were painted. 
At least I should have* given the boy credit for 
having more taste. And she does not look at all. 
ashamed of herself; no, not in the least." 

All this while Mrs. Ferrier was receiving and; 
introducing, with every outward show of courtesy,, 
the detachment of her guests which included Miss 
March. Though, assured] y , that young lady neither 
looked nor felt in any. degree ashamed of herself, 
nobody at all unprejudiced would have ever pro- 
nounced her vulgar. All the company, not know- 
vol. i. s 
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ing beforehand the situation of things, were veiy 
much struck and attracted by her. The captain's 
behaviour very soon proclaimed that he and the 
young lady were as far as possible from 
strangers. 

After some desultory conversation Richard 
happened to mention his having announced his 
sudden return to Leamington in a letter of that 
morning to his mother. "My mother," he said, 
" did not make sure of seeing me until I actually 
arrived.' ' 

Mrs. Ferrier, who was now engaged with the 
tea-table, interposed a remark of her own. 

" Because, my dear Richard, I did not under- 
stand you positively to say you would come. I 
know you always do what you say for certain you 
will — Yes, Miss March, you have no idea (when he 
promises a thing) how determined he is in keep, 
ing his promises." 

And the lady glanced at a side-table, on which, 
half buried by other things, lay the railway guide 
before mentioned. It surely had some comfort to 
give her, for she turned back with a much more 
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satisfied expression to the cups and saucers before 
her. 

The tea went on as satisfactorily as might be 
wished. Richard, to be sure, was not quite general 
enough in his attentions to the ladies ; and Mrs. 
Ferrier looked furtively at her watch more than 
once. Otherwise no guest could possibly complain. 
When tea was over, none but the younger mem- 
bers of the party were disposed to saunter in the 
garden ; for the weather, taking into account the 
time of year, was not by any means warm that 
evening. This Mrs. Ferrier felt to be a most un- 
lucky dispensation. She would have had it genial 
enough for all to take to the garden, or else too 
inclement for any of them. She was very anxious 
that for an hour or so Richard should be securely 
under her eye. When he joined the junior portion 
of the company upon the lawn- she was devoured 
with anxiety. Of course, she would have followed 
them had the thermometer been standing at zero. 
But a due courtesy to the elderly persons who 
remained indoors restrained her from doing so. 
Certain persons were to arrive at Leamington that 
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evening, whose coming she trusted would give to* 
her terrors a perpetual quietus. But their arrival 
would not take place just yet. They might be- 
delayed even beyond the proper time ; they might 
be hindered altogether. Railway carriages are but. 
boards (even so are the directors), and* engine* 
drivers are but men. 

Irreparable mischief might be done while Richard 
and Eva, unwatched by her r were moving about 
the garden. To be sure, there was Richard's pro- 
mise to delay decisive action for six months. Mrs.. 
Ferrier was glad to have secured it ; for any ad- 
ditional hindrance in the way of so mad a marriage 
was a thing exceedingly welcome to her. But she 
had very little faith in her son's resolution. Much 
less was she disposed to trust Eva. She believed 
Miss March to be thoroughly capable of saying,. 
"Come, dearest Richard, you cannot suppose I, 
would wish you really to keep that ridiculous pro- 
mise 1" She was very likely at this very moment 
leading him on to say something which, let come 
what would, it would be difficult ever to retract. 
Mrs. Ferrier, although bodily seated on the softest 
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of sofa-cushions, was morally upon thistles and 
thorns. She cast an anxious look at the window, 
then again consulted her watch, and seemed a little 
comforted. 

The company, altogether unaware of the tragic, 
comic drama preparing, only thought Mrs. Ferrier 
a little uneasy and pre-occupied ; a matter not to 
be seriously regarded. Their hostess plunged into 
the commonplace conversation going on, once or 
twice expressing her hope that the young pepple 
would takeino cold. 

The talk between Richard and Eva, could Mrs. 
Ferrier have heard it, would not, perhaps, have 
greatly reassured her. 

The lovers walked apart from the other young 
people (there were about four or five of them), who 
had quitted the drawing-room for the garden. 
They stopped before a bed of sweet-williams, now 
just in their fullest bloom. The first to speak was 
Richard. 

" Well, Eva, six months ; and not one-half of the 
first of them gone yet. Every flower in this garden 
- — every summer and autumn flower — must blossom 
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and die, and winter must pass over all, before we 
can hope for happiness. Surely we have been very 
wrong." 

"No, dear Richard. Believe me, I, feel every 
hour more persuaded that we are doing right. 
There is your mother, you know. Perhaps, before 
the time is come, she will be a little less averse to 
receive me. Oh, I hope she may ! Do not sup- 
pose, dear Richard, that I do repent, or ever could 
repent, of our engagement. But I hope, I trust, 
I may not be the means of estranging you from 
her." 

" No, dearest one. Long before that — as I hope 
you will now see her frequently — you will be just 
as dear to her as I am. It was a good idea, your 
coming to Leamington. Only think as kindly of 
my mother's prejudices, while they continue, as 
you can." 

" To be sure, dear Richard. She would be very 
unlike a mother did she not expect much greater 
things for you. And my whole life shall be 
devoted to showing her that, at least, I wish to be 
worthy of her. Have you, since you came back 
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to-day, heard her mention anything about — about 
the discovery?" 

" No, not a word, my sweet one. I have no 
doubt it was what I expected from the first : some 
person has played her a trick — extorted money on 
promise of information. You can well understand 
that she does not like to talk about it." 

At this moment they were joined by one or two 
other members of the party. So for some time, 
perhaps for half-an-hour, they continued in com- 
pany with them, and had no more private conver- 
sation. But by-and-bye they somewhat fell apart 
again, and began talking as before. 

" I was going to say, Eva, dearest,' ' Richard 
began, — " I was going to say, when we were talk- 
ing here a little while ago, that I believe my 
mother is now tired of worrying herself about any 
discovery. She must be satisfied now that it is, 
at all events, beyond her penetration. It was as 
well to let her alone while she was trying it. The 
occupation given her would be rather a comfort to 
her than otherwise. Let us agree to put the whole 
matter aside at once and for ever. " 
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"Yes, dearest Richard; you know it will be 
a pleasure to me to put the thing away. But it is 
not I who have any right to do so. But it must 
be all the same as to your promise." 

" Yes, it must ; I know it must. Well, may 
the six months be the shortest, as they will surely 
be the unhappiest, of both our lives !" 

"They need not be unhappy, dear Richard. 
We shall each have a purpose to occupy us during 
that time. Yours, to take all fear and doubt from 
your mother's mind ; mine, to help you as I can, 
and in every way to make myself less unfit to be 
your wife. Oh, Richard, look at those people com. 
ing up to us ! Who can they possibly be V* 

The intruders (angels would have been regarded 
as intruders then and there) comprised a gentleman 
and a lady. The gentleman was, if anything, 
rather the shorter of the two. He was dressed in 
black,; and, though his look and manner <did.not 
betoken much refinement, was by no means repuL 
sive in appearance. Scarcely as much could be 
said in the lady's favour. There was a tossing, 
swaggering air about her,, which indicated, 
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"Quarrels got up on the shortest notice." So 
much could be observed in her while she was yet 
at some little distance. 

Mrs. Ferrier was conducting these two persons, 
who had not come through the drawing-xoom, but 
round from the front of the house. As they came 
nearer and nearer, the lady's face came full in 
Eva's sight. It reminded her of a face which she 
had twice in her life beheld before. It was a very 
cross face, — like that face. It was a very red face, 
— also like that face. Its owner was a little in ad- 
vance of the gentleman, her companion, and just 
abreast with Mrs. Ferrier. The latter lady came 
up and explained. 

" Miss March, here are a lady and gentleman 
exceedingly anxious to see you; and I believe they 
have something to tell you which you will be very 
much interested to hear." 

Mrs. Ferrier spoke and felt with marked malevo- 
lence. But then, you see, she had caught Richard 
and Eva together, and alone. She did not know 
what might have passed between them; nor 
whether she had not come too late. 
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Eva, the very opposite of a timid girl at most 
times, could never suppress a thrill of her nerves 
whenever crossed by so much as a remembrance of 
that horrible red face. And now, in its actual 
presence, she felt coming over her a horror that 
made her stagger where she stood. Richard's 
succour was afforded in a way that did not appease 
the angry alarm of his mother. 

"Perhaps, Mrs. Dowlas,' ' said she, "you will 
be so kind as to speak for yourself. " 

Mrs. Dowlas was never backward at speaking 
for herself, and she took the invitation most 
literally now. 

"Now, then, Miss What-am-I-to-call-you ! 
I've come ever so many miles, and all on your 
account. Haven't you got a civil word to say to 
me?" 

This woman's voice and tone were such as 
always insured her an audience. Her greeting to 
Miss March arrested every ear in that garden, 
penetrated through the closed windows into the 
drawing-room, and awoke curiosity even in the 
premises adjoining. 
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Eva was frightened — appalled. That face and 
that voice had the magic to blot out fourteen 
years. For a moment all her youth and growth 
were as if they had never been, and she was again 
a child — again a desolate child— cast out into Lon- 
don streets, like a toy-ship launched on the waves 
of the Atlantic. 

" I beg your pardon/ ' she said to Mrs. Dowlas, 
" but I don't know you. Who are you ?" 

" Who am I?" returned the lady, with just the 
same voice as before. " Who am I ? Why, I'm 
your own aunt ! and you're too proud to speak to 
to me, I see. But I rather think it's I that might 
be too proud!" 

Here the short gentleman in Mack, who had been 
hitherto silent, interposed a remonstrance. 

" My dear," he said, " I think this hardly the 
place — " 

" This not the place, you great lout ! when it's 
just you that have dragged me here — when it's 
you that said it was our duty to come ! Hold your 
tongue, you jack-in-the-box, and let me manage 
the thing in a proper manner !" 
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By this time the drawing-room had discharged 
-on to the lawn its wondering and listening detach- 
.ment So the Ballows were now on the scene. 
Mi. Ballow had no hesitation in recalling to his 
■thoughts the face and voice which were still so 
fresh in his memory. And the owner of them 
was quick in recollecting him. 

" My gracious me ! why, here's Paul Fry again! 
Tou little stunted creature, you thought you had 
idone the thing very cleverly in getting so much 
out of me as you did ! But you're welcome to know 
all you like now; and you're going, perhaps, to 
"know more than you'll like ! I told you before 
you'd be very likely to get the worst of it, and 
:now you have got the worst of it ! At all events, 
young Missis likely to get the worst of it!" 

The gentleman — whom everybody, of course, 
iknows to be Mr. Dowlas — now came and addressed 
himself to Eva. 

"Miss March," he said, " I am sorry — very sorry 
—that it should have happened in this way. In 
fact, my wife is— not quite in her usual health, — 
is a little fatigued and agitated by her journey. 
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Can we retire, and have this matter explained' 
more privately? Perhaps Mrs. Ferrier would; 
allow us to step into the house." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Ferrier;" said Mr. Ballow; 
anticipating that lady's consent. " But I rather 
think we will not trouble you. Miss March shall 
come home with Mrs. Ballo w and myself. You will, 
I have no doubt, excuse our going so abruptly." 

Mr. Ballow did not care if. Mrs. Ferrier detected, 
his real feelings in the sarcasm olhis tone. That 
she had. mischievously contrived, the scene, with a. 
view of bringing the utmost humiliation on Eva,, 
would have been evident to the most stupid person, 
in the world.. 

Mrs. Dowlas had made herself cough with the 
energy of her language, and. she was just now dis- 
posed to. silence ; so she offered no protest against 
the plan of action, proposed by Eva's friend. Thus 
the five persons, taking some sort of leave of Mrs. 
Ferrier, began to move towards the house. Richard, 
was loth to let Eva go.. 

k „,"Eva, dearest! remember I am the same to 
you, befal what will." 
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"Oh, Richard — oh, Captain Ferrier! indeed, 
indeed, you must try and forget me !" 

"But, Eva, stay! At least you promise me 
that you will let me see you to-morrow. Nay, 
I will not — shall not — let you go away without 
that promise, at least." 

" Well — yes — I will. Only, if I remember my 
promise, you also must remember yours." 

And she tore herself away, and was gone 

Mrs. Ferrier was on the lawn still, talking to 
her guests that remained. Richard came up to 
her and -drew her away. 

" Oh, mother, how had you the heart to do so ? 
how could you assist in bringing this cruel blow 
upon her, — and upon me, too V 9 

" My dear Richard ! have you really lost 
your senses beyond all hope of finding them? 
1 bring this upon her ! How could I have made 
her friends other than they are V* 

"But, mother, do remember that you encour- 
aged us to expect a very different sort of dis- 
covery.' ' 

" Goodness me, boy! what could I suppose 
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when I was told that her aunt's husband was 
a clergyman ; and so he is a clergyman — a real 
clergyman. You're angry, Richard, and you'd 
make your mother the scapegoat for your anger. 
Let me tell you, it is not what I deserve from 
you. Perhaps you will one day acknowledge as 
inufch yourself!" 

And Mrs. Ferrier walked proudly away from 
him. She had thrown her last stake ; and if she 
did not now prevail, she could never hope to sue- 
ceed at all. To violate one's conscience for 
nothing is terrible. And this lady was frantic to 
think that, having done so much of which her 
heart could not thoroughly approve, she might 
have done all in vain. 

" But I have done no more than my duty, — no 
more than my strict duty," she said again and 
again to herself. " A few a months more, and he 
himself will be the first to say so." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballow, Miss March, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowlas walked away from the house towards 
the lodgings occupied by the three former. Mr. 
Dowlas was anxious to explain a few matters, and, 
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fortunately enough, it was not the present whim of 
his wife to prevent him. 

" I had no idea," Mr. Dowlas accordingly began 
to Mr. Ballow — " I had no idea that the matter 
would come upon you in this really sudden and' 
somewhat public manner. I very much regret it,. 
I assure you. 1 think it is scarcely my fault.. 
I thought Miss March would be fully prepared for 
my arrival, and also for the reason of our coming.. 
Was not that really the case ?" 

"No, incteed, sir. We had not the faintest 
intimation of your coming, or you would scarcely 
have found us as you did." 

" Astonishing ! Astounding !" replied the* 
clergyman, with, something of Welsh irritability 
in his manner. " Some days ago — quite a fort- 
night ago — I sent Mrs. Ferrier a full account of. 
all the circumstances which justified our coming. 
And the day,, and everything else, was arranged: 
since then. In fact, it was at Mrs. Feirier's par- 
ticular desire that we put it off until to-day. We 
had settled with her to come on Monday." 

"Mrs. Ferrier," Mr. Ballow replied, "has 
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acted in a manner of which, as she is, or ought to 
be, a lady, I would rather not speak any more." 

"I was surprised to hear from her just now," 
resumed Mr. Dowlas, " that she had not prepared 
you or Miss March for this. At my particular 
request she has put into my hands a letter I 
wrote her about a fortnight ago. It contains all 
the particulars — all that I could ever learn — of 
this very strange and important matter that brings 
me here to-day. Do you think Miss March would 
like to read it, as I have written it ?" 

Miss March spoke up for herself. They were 
now on their way home, and in the quiet streets, 
and it was rapidly growing dark. 

" Yes," Eva said. "Pray do so ; pray let m^ 
have it." 

" Might it be better if I were to show it to your 
friends here first?" 

" No ; I beseech you let me read it all myself. 

I know, in their anxiety to save me any sorrow, 

they would soften many things in it which it would 

be far better I should learn the worst at once." 

" I suppose, by ' the worst ' of it all you jugit 
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mean me, Miss. Well, thank you very much for 
your polite compliment." 

" My dear, I hope you won't fatigue yourself." 
And with this tender remonstrance yet in hfe 
mouth, Mr. Dowlas, along with the others, arrived 
at the hotel in which he had secured a room for 
the night. The Ballows and Eva had a little 
further to go. 

Mr. Dowlas put into our heroine's hand the 
letter of which he had spoken. Then, arranging to 
call the next day to ascertain the course which 
Eva would wish to take, he, together with his 
spouse, left them all three to proceed on their way. 
Their lodgings were soon reached, and Eva, with- 
out saying a word, betook herself to her own room, 
and then they heard her lock herself in. 

" I'll not disturb her now," said Mrs. Ballow. 
" Poor girl ! Her feelings are fearfully excited, 
I can see. I'll go to her by-and-bye," which Mr. 
Ballow agreed would be the better course. 

Eva, after she had fastened her door, set down 
on a table the lighted candle she had carried in 
with her, sat herself down on a chair close by, and 
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took out the paper given into her hands by Mr. 
Dowlas. That the news contained in it would be 
painful and shocking to her, that it would oblige 
her, as she valued her own and Richard's faith, to 
surrender every hope of happiness, — all this was 
clear to her already. Why should she want the 
courage to read it ? All (she felt) was over — over 
already. Nor could this letter tell her anything 
worse than, without it, she knew. 

Yet she was very loth to begin it. She held it 
folded in her hands for one or two minutes. Then 
ashamed of such childish trifling, she resolutely 
grasped and opened it, determined never to with- 
draw her eyes from it until the whole had been 
read by her. 

It was as may be imagined, much longer than 
any ordinary letter, but it was written in an 
epistolary form, and addressed to Mrs. Ferrier. 
These were its contents : — 

" Ltynbwllyn, near Carnarvon, 
" 3rd July, 1856. 

" Madam, 

" With the deepest feelings of interest, and fresh from 
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the astonishment with which recent tidings have affected 
me, I endeavour as best I may to give you a plain narra- 
tive of certain facts. Any defect in the manner of my 
recording it will, I trust, be leniently regarded. 

" I take up my pen with the sanction— nay, at the very 
earnest desire — of my sister-in-law, Mrs. Roberts, whose 
home for many years has been with myself and my wife. 
The agitation displayed by her when her eyes fell on the 
advertisement addressed to her by name has left her in 
a very nervous and dangerous state. She has, however, 
entrusted to me the task of acting for her, and as a 
necessary step, has confided to me the extraordinary facts 
concerning her child. Aware, from several sources of in- 
formation, that her life had been much chequered by 
sorrow and disappointment ; aware, from long observing 
her demeanour, that beyond the troubles which were 
known to myself some secret grief was gnawing at her 
heart, — fully aware of all this, 1 never knew, until within 
the last few days, that the child born in such fearful 
misery had so much as survived its birth. I trust that so 
much evil may be found to issue in some good. But I am 
forgetting the duty I owe to yourself, madam, to my 
sister-in-law, and also to the cause of truth and justice. 
That duty, now before me, is to give to you, who have so 
much right to require it, a complete account of all the 
circumstances (as far as they are known to me) which 
have issued in this most unparalleled position just now 
occupied by us. 

" You express a wish, madam, that my story should be 
as minute and full as I can make it. Such being your 
desire, you will, I trust, ascribe the length at wliich I am 
going to write to no unworthy motive. I accordingly 
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begin with the very earliest events in the melancholy 
story now to be told by me. 

" Mrs. Roberts was the younger, as my wife was the 
elder, daughter of Mr. David Roberts, who for very 
many years kept a respectable tavern in Liverpool. 
There is and has been for some years in Liverpool a 
church for the Welsh inhabitants of that immense place. 
It was my lot, about twenty years ago, to assist as curate 
in that church, and I was soon made intimate with Mr. 
Roberts, who, like myself, was a native of Wales. I 
could not help noticing— none could have helped it — the 
striking contrast between Jane, his elder daughter (now 
for many years passed my wife) and Susannah, the 
younger, known to you in a measure as Mrs. Roberts. 
Jane possessed — indeed, she possesses it still — great 
energy of will, and an exuberant sprightliness in conver- 
sation. Susannah's timid spirit put her at very great dis- 
advantage, both at home and abroad. 

She had just that disposition which leads a person, 
from a distracted anxiety to do right, to do many things 
altogether wrong. She was likely to become very help- 
less in the hands of any artful and ill-meaning man. 
I grieve to say that such a man at one time crossed her 
path. I also blush to say that he came wearing the mask 
of religion. 

" The man to whom I allude was an Irishman. His 
name was Bryan O'Oullamore. He was a member of the 
Orange Society, and the advancement of its principles 
appeared to be his only definite occupation in Liverpool. 
He acquired much popularity by his vigorous exposure of 
the errors and corruptions of Popery, delivered, from 
time to time, at public meetings, and, moreover, kept up 
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in the weekly newspaper of which he acted as editor. He 
found favour and patronage from several influential per- 
sons ; amongst others from the late King of Hanover, 
then (with the single exception of our present Queen) the 
next in succession to the throne. I mention this to show 
you that when first my poor sister-in-law gave an atten- 
tive ear to the proposals of Mr. O'Cullamore, she had no 
reason for imagining that she was entering on an engage- 
ment at all unadvised or degrading. You will not care, 
madam, to hear the details of a man's deceit and a 
woman's foolishness. Poor Susannah was ready to 
believe anything told her by the man whom so many 
people in Liverpool regarded as a champion for the truth, 
raised up by God himself. Though I was willing to do 
ustice to his zeal against error, I always felt him to be 
deficient in that charity which should ever accompany 
Our extr ernes t hatred of what is false. And subsequent 
events proved Mr. O'Cullamore to be an utter stranger 
to all which deserves truly to be called religion. 

" Instead of openly asking Susannah to marry him with 
her father's sanction and in her father's presence, he per- 
suaded her (giving reasons for it which ought to have 
stirred her suspicions at once) to follow him to London, 
and be united with him there. And this, poor foolish 
woman ! she actually did. Her father was angry, not 
nearly so much at the marriage itself as at the deceitful 
and disgraceful manner in which it had been entered 
upon. And very quickly Mr. O'Cullamore's motives for 
quitting Liverpool thus hastily and secretly were fully 
apparent. He had involved himself in debts which ho 
could by no artifices any longer keep out of sight. I fear 
I do him no injustice in saying that he would not have 
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cared to discharge them had the means of doing so been 
given him. He certainly made no snch use of the few 
hundreds which he at once acquired in right of my sister- 
in-law. She had something independently of her father. 
She was, moreover, of age by two or three years, so that 
her father could not have hindered her marriage, had 
it been all transacted under his own eyes. The marriage 
took place in London (in the church of St. Mary, Strand), 
in March, L837. The certificate was forwarded, in order 
to set at rest some dreaful doubts which had arisen in the 
mind of my father-in-law ; and after the first month of 
her married life, Susannah seemed quite to hare turned 
her back on her home and family. For months and 
months not so much as a line from her or from her hus- 
band reached her father or her sister. They were very 
angry with her. They little thought how deeply, all the 
while, her most wretched state was to be pitied. But 
much worse was still to come. One day, in the early 
autumn of 1837, a letter actually reached my present 
wife (then Miss Roberts) from her unhappy sister. It 
told a dreadful tale of deceit and cruelty. For some 
reason — to be only too well explained by-and-bye — 
her husband had savagely forbidden her to communi- 
cate with her family ; and, awed by his authority and 
alarmed at his threats, she had for many months ab- 
stained from doing so, But now the cruel embarras- 
ment in which she stood overcame even the fear of her 
husband's finding her out. She was almost destitute. 
The money which her husband had acquired by his 
marriage with her he had engrossed to himself, and, 
whether he had spent or saved it, she was devoid of some 
of the common comforts of life. Nominally he lived with 
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her still ; but she never knew when or for how long he 
might be absent from home ; and she added many more 
painful complaints of his unkindness and neglect. She 
also said that six months more would most probably bring 
her a great addition to her cares, and she ended by throw- 
ing herself on the forgiveness of her father, whom she 
acknowledged she had wrongfully disobeyed and de- 
ceived. 

" I regret to have to say that poor Susannah's piteous 
appeal did not meet with the response that would have 
been most worthy of a parent. A very small sum of 
money was sent to her ; and Mr. Roberts was more 
inclined to punish the man who had deceived, than to 
succour and comfort his poor daughter, who had thus 
been made a dupe. But he was presently to find that 
a greater wrong had been done than had ever been 
imagined by him. He made some inquiries a3 to the life 
and conduct of Mr. O'Cullamore previously to his coming 
to Liverpool. By certain steps, which I need not trace 
one by one, he became acquainted with the horrible fact 
that Mr. O'Cullamore had a wife still living in Ireland ; 
that therefore his marriage with Miss Eoberts in London 
had been a pretence and a crime. Resentment over- 
powered sense of shame, acute as it was, in my father-in- 
law, and he put the law in motion at once. The wretched 
man was arrested in the lodgings in which (as poor 
Susannah's last letter informed us) he spent at least a 
part of his life. At the Printing-office of the Protestant 
Guard he was known under another name, and might 
therefore have considered himself safe from pursuit. Why 
should I dwell on the details of a most wretched story P 
O'Cullamore was tried for bigamy, and sentenced to 
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transportation for seven years. It is my painful duty to 
say that Mr. Eoberts treated his wretched daughter in 
a manner which was utterly unmerciful, and not a little 
unjust. He chose to believe that she had been much 
more the accomplice than the dupe of her seducer ; for 
as regarded his intentions, he fully merited that detest- 
able title. And Mr. Eoberts was even cruel enough to 
think that she had known O'Cullamore's real position 
from the very beginning. I am sure he was wrong, and 
I earnestly but fruitlessly remonstrated with him at the 
time. He sternly refused to open his doors to his daugh- 
ter — now in a condition infinitely worse than widowhood. 
Nor would he afford her any but the scantiest assistance 
in money. Miss Roberts (as perhaps it was her duty to 
do) shared in the sentiments and will of her father. 
I myself was living on but a small salary at that time, and 
I was awaiting such preferment in Wales as might justify 
me in completing my engagement with Miss Eoberts. 

" If, madam, you feel bound to blame my afflicted 
sister-in-law for what I am about to tell, may I not 
venture to say that the crushing weight of misery then 
upon her should also be duly considered? From the 
landlady of her lodgings my poor forsaken sister-in-law 
found very much kindness. And it was at her instance 
that, when the expected time of trouble drew near, she 
craved to be admitted into an asylum devoted to persons 
in her condition. She had discarded the name of 
O'Cullamore, to which she had never possesed any real 
right, and which was now known as the name of an 
atrocious hypocrite and criminal, and she spoke of herself, 
in the lodgings neai Euston-square, to which she removed 
about Christmas (1837) as " Mrs. Eoberts." Of her hus> 
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band she spoke as having deserted her. And if her land- 
lady knew or suspected any more, she had the delicacy to 
act and speak as if in ignorance of it. But charity itself 
seemed to have turned its back upon this unhappy young 
woman — so much more sinned against than sinning. 
The hospital was for married women. She was but the 
victim of a villain. Representations of the real case 
were made to the managers of the institution. But 
against all which could be pleaded for poor Susannah 
there was this serious fact, that her own father — a thriv- 
ing and respectable man — had shut his doors against her. 
Hitherto I have written of what, in a great measure, oc- 
curred in my own knowledge. I now come to matters 
which I have almost entirely gathered from poor Mrs. 
Roberts herself. 

" One very cold day in the month of February. 1838, 
she walked down -so she tells me — to the hospital, which 
would, she still trusted, admit her within its walls. She 
was sent away with a refusal — a refusal not unkind in 
tone, but so decisive as to shut out all prospect of the 
boon being granted her. The managers were sorry. 
They were not disposed to doubt that she was morally 
blameless. However, they had a rule as to those 
whom they made partakers of their bounty. To relax 
that rule in one exceptional ease would make it very 
difficult thenceforth to keep it with any due strictness. 
And anything which tended to afford the charity indis- 
criminately to vice and virtue would open the door to 
evils of the gravest kind. Such, in substance, was the 
decision of the managers of the house, delivered to poor 
Mrs. Roberts by the matron of the institution. She found 
seated in the same room a very decent-looking woman, 
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who seemed greatly interested in her pitiful case, but who 
offered no intercession on her behalf, nor so much as said 
a word to her. My unhappy sister-in-law felt that now 
indeed her last refuge was gone. To what desperate act, 
poor afflicted creature ! she might next have resorted, 
can never be known to anyone. She had quitted the 
building, and was beginning her painful walk homewards, 
when, before she got many yards, she was accosted by 
that woman, of whom I have just spoken. 

" The woman said, ' I'm sorry they won't let you in 
What are you going to do P' Poor Susannah said she did 
not know ; she had no resource left hor in the world, and 
should only be too glad to die. The woman said, ' Don't 
fret yourself ; I know of a good gentleman who will get 
you assistance. He employs me to go about and find 
poor women who require help as you "do. Show me 
where you live, and I'll promise you, you shall feel very 
thankful that these folks would not take you in.' In 
such extremity, who would have turned away from friend- 
ship proferred in this manner P The woman went home 
with Susannah ; promised that she herself would attend 
her in the approaching time of trouble ; and, moreover, 
provided a few things most serviceable at such a time. 
A day or two after she came again, and said that Mrs. 
Roberts might certainly calculate on the favour of her 
new nurse's charitable employer. That nurse announced 
herself as a Mrs. Beakham ; but of the name or condition 
of the unknown benefactor for whom she was acting she 
never said one word. 

" One day she asked poor Mrs. Roberts what, when 
her coming trial was safely over, she expected to do with 
herself. How did she expect, burdened with an infant 
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child, to obtain any manner of lirelikood p Susannah had 
felt so deadly the extraordinary deliverance from her im- 
mediate distress, that the troubles of the more distant 
future had little disturbed her. But now, suggested by 
the language of her nurse, the sickening truth flashed 
across her, that the safe recovery which might be in store 
for her would only carry her to meet new difficulties, new 
miseries. 

" Mrs. Beak ham set her future situation before her as 
darkly as it could be painted. In truth, it required no 
very sombre imagination to view it as a most helpless 
one. And then the woman assured her that she might 
escape the destitution otherwise in store for her ; might 
secure a comfortable, nay, a lofty position for her child, 
and might gain a fresh start in life for herself, if she would 
consent to one act of sacrifice. Would she, in a word, 
give up her child to be reared by a rich lady and gentle- 
man, who wanted to adopt a child from its very birth ? 
Not all at once, bat without any very great difficulty, she 
persuaded my sister-in-law, in her desperate situation, to 
consent to the sacrifice. Every precaution was adopted. 
The nurse took up her abode in the house. The landlady, 
who was nervous in times of illness, went out to pay a visit 
in the country. Mrs. Beakham had dropped a hint that 
the case would involve an unusual amount of suffering 
and danger. 

" Very early in the morning of Wednesday, the 7th of 
March, 1838, Susannah gave birth to a daughter. Iu the 
course of the morning she was visited by a medical man. 
She can only remember that he was rather young, that he 
was very attentive, and that Mrs. Beakham spoke of him 
as ' Mr. Smith.' Some time in the afternoon the nurse 
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told Susannah that it must be given out that her child was 
born dead ; that she had provided a dead child to substi- 
tute for the baby she was to convey that night to its 
destined home. She was now, she said, about to consult 
with • Mr. Smith ' as to the exact time and manner of 
completing the arrangements. She went out, leaving 
Susannah in the care of a very doaf old woman, to whom 
(had she been inclined) she could scarcely have betrayed 
the affair now pending. 

" Mrs. Beakham, for very obvious reasons, kept her 
patient quiet by repeated soporific draughts. Sre knew 
the nature with which she had to deal ; and she was aware 
that the scruples, hitherto effectually kept at bay, might 
interfere at the last and most critical moment. Mrs. 
Roberts was not all the while so stupified as to be quite 
unconscious of what was passing before her. She saw 
Mrs. Beakham come into the room about eight in the 
evening; take from out of her dress a pocket, and hang 
it on a chair near the bed. Susannah, during a few 
minutes that evening, was left alone. She found strength 
enough to gratify the curiosity which possessed her. She had 
a strong craving to find out the name and position of Mrs. 
Beakham'8 unknown employers. In the pocket, which 
she contrived to clutch with her hand, she found a hand- 
kerchief and a large key. There was not a scrap of paper 
to give auy such clue as she desired. Between ten and 
eleven Mrs. Beakham told her that she was now going to 
place the child in the hands of its adoptive parents. She 
said all she could to soothe her patient, and once more put 
to her lips the draught which was to lull her into stupor. 
Mr 8. Roberts took the glass in her hand ; begged Mrs. 
Beakham to let her have one last look at the baby, who 
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lay in an adjoining room ; and, while the nurse went oat 
to comply with her request, poured the draught at once 
upon the carpet behind the bed. Mrs. Beakham again 
put on the pocket I have mentioned, took up the child 
and went away. Poor Susannah— the deed beyond recal, 
and her senses no longer drugged — began to feel bitterly 
repentant for what she had done. She had bartered away 
a mother's joys before she had known one-half of their 
value. She could not undo the deed now ; but she might, 
possibly, leave open a chance of undoing it at some future 
day. She might, perhaps, outwit Mrs. Beakham, and 
gain some knowledge of the persons to whom her child 
was so be committed. 

" When Mrs. Beakham returned home, which was at 
about two in the morning, her patient feigned to be fast 
asleep. The nurse, who slept in the same room, was 
not long in dozing off herself. Then my sister-in-law 
again searched the pocket, which was hung, as before, oq 
the chair. There was no key in it. The handkerchief 
was there, as before ; and attached to it, as by some 
adhesive substance, was a small- sized letter. It was 
written on very thin paper ; and, though folded, was not 
fastened up. Mrs. Roberts concealed it beneath her 
pillow, and determined to take the first occasion of ex- 
amining it. She could not help thinking that accident, 
and not design, had placed it where she found it. Of 
a certainty Mrs. Beakham never, by so much as a look, 
intimated that she had missed it. My poor sister re- 
covered : and, upon the whole, rather rapidly. Mrs. 
Beakham handed over to her the sum for which she had 
stipulated to part with her baby. It was enough to 
start her in some small way of business ; at all events, to 
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keep her from want for some time to come. In due 
time the nurse quitted her, the landlady having returned 
about the 14th of March ; and she never saw or heard of 
Mrs. Beakham any more. It was after her departure 
that Susannah turned to the letter she had found. As its 
thin paper might have denoted to her, it came from 
abroad. It was addressed to 'Lady Anne Somerby. ' 
was dated at Constantinople, and its writer was a 
gentleman who signed himself ' Herbert Campion/ 
There was not much in it which, of itself, possessed any 
importance. Susannah afterwards parted with it, under 
circumstances presently to be described; but the con- 
stant perusal of it impressed nearly every word of it 
upon her memory. It addressed the lady as ' dear aunt/ 
It spoke much of the writer's wife, regretting tbe con- 
tinued necessity for his absence from England ; alluded, 
in ardent language, to the hope that he might by-and-bye 
hear of his wife becoming a mother. There was also some 
obscure reference to a certain fear and anxiety, known, 
it would seem, to Lady Anne herself, but not so- 
expressly named as to inform every reader of its nature. 
The letter was directed to the above lady, at Scarling- 
ton House, Fulham. For months — years, indeed — 
Susannah continued in her lodgings, not venturing to 
take any one into her confidence ; but torn by remorse 
at having sold her child, and by anxiety for that child's 
future destiny, she many a time set off, intending to dis- 
cover Scarlington House, and, at all events, seek to know 
something as to her baby's present position ; but she 
always felt fearful of betraying herself. Mr. and Mrs. 
Campion, if they were indeed the purchasers of her 
infant, would very likely treat her, did she molest them, 
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as but an extortionate impostor. She was provided 
with such a sum of money as, for a long while, would 
free her from all fear of destitution ; and her father's 
heart so far softened towards her, that he, from time 
to time, bestowed some assistance upon her. Possibly 
had she been compelled to work for a livelihood, she 
might hare been spared from brooding over the wrong 
•he had both suffered and done. Some time in the year 
1840 she got acquainted with the wife of a baker, who 
had quitted Fulham to set up a shop near E us ton- square, 
My sister-in-law, hearing whence Mrs. Krout (that was 
her name) had recently removed, asked her eagerly if she 
knew Scarlington House. Mrs. Krout answered that she 
had lived just opposite to it for years ; upon which poor 
Susannah went into a hundred questions as to the house, 
its inmates, &c, <fcc. 

" Mrs. Krout answered all she was able, but expressed 
some curiosity in her turn. She said, " Well, I never 
thought Scarlington House at all a wonderful place my- 
self. But, sure enough, there must be something funny 
about it. You're not the only person I've known who 
was devoured to know all about it. Just two years, last 
March, a gentleman — a real gentleman — though I could 
never make out who he could ever be — came and lodged 
for a week in mv bit of a room on the first floor over our 
shop ; and when he was there, all his talk — all he ever 
cared about — was to find out about the people in Scar 
lington House. I know he fancied that I told him all of 
my own accord, and that I did not see how keen he was 
at asking all about them. I declare there was not one 
thing, whether about the mistress or the servants, or 
about the very physic sent in by the doctor, that he did 
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not try to find out.' Such in substance were Mrs. ELrout's 
words. 

" And when my sister-in-law ascertained that this mys- 
terious visitor had come to lodge with Mrs. Krout exactly 
about the time at which she had parted with her infant, 
she felt compelled to believe that, whoever he was, he 
had in some strange way become acquainted, partly or 
wholly, with the dark transaction ; and thence there grew 
in the poor woman's mind a fear lest the position, she had 
procured for her child might be taken from her after all. 
But still her doubts and terrors led to no action on her 
own part. Late in the year 1841 her father died. Pre- 
viously to this event — two years before, indeed — I had 
obtained the living I now hold, and had been married to 
his elder daughter. I met poor Susannah at her father's 
funeral. I had never seen her since her disastrous elope- 
ment *, but sorrow and (as it struck me even then) seeret 
self-reproach had effected in less than five years the 
changes due to five and twenty. To my great satisfaction, 
the injustice done her in her father s lifetime was not 
prolonged after his death ; and she and my wife were 
left equal shares in Mr. Roberts's money. She was now 
beyond all danger of actual poverty. On the single Sun- 
day she spent in Liverpool she happened to hear, in one 
of the churches, a very forcible sermon on the guilt and 
misery of continued deceit. The preacher — I was present 
myself — dwelt on confession and disclosure as in all cases 
the only safe and happy course. Whether he would 
have applied his rule to so strange a case as Susannah's 
it may not be easy to say ; but in her mind his counsel 
sank very deep. She made no attempt to confide in us. 
Unhappily, there was never that accord between herself 
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and my wife which, between sisters, should exist. So 
Susannah went back to London, and once in full posses- 
sion of her share in the property, she actually made a 
movement towards finding out Mr. Campion, and seeking 
at least a partial reunion with her lost child. She ascer- 
tained that he was employed abroad by the Foreign 
Office ; also that he was about to throw up the duties he 
had for so many years undertaken, and was likely to re- 
turn to England very early in the coming March. Bent 
upon an interview with him, Susannah contrived to find 
him at his hotel, within a few hours of his arrival in Lon- 
don. She believed that in his house her child had found 
a home ; and, moreover, that the whole matter was done 
with his sanction and knowledge. Mrs. Beakham's words 
had seemed to imply as much. That Mr. Campion was 
himself the dupe of a plot had never struck my poor heed- 
less sister. When she, summoning all her courage, told 
him why she had sought him out, he showed the utmost 
surprise and scorn ; but on her producing the letter to 
Lady Anne Somerby, his manner altered to one of horror 
and fear. As soon as he could master himself he begged 
her to go home, and await further tidings from him. He 
was going down to Brighton, where his wife and (as he 
had hitherto supposed her), his child were living ; once 
there, he would mercilessly probe this story to the bottom, 
and if he found Mrs. Roberts' claim to be just, he would 
at once restore her child into her hands, — so suddenly did 
Susannah find the matter taken altogether out of her own 
power. The next day but three brought her a letter 
from Mr. Campion, dated at Brighton. It told her that 
he had found her story to be only too well founded ; that, 
heart-breaking as the discovery was, the proof was too 
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complete to suffer him to doubt. He did not write to 
reproach Mrs. Roberts, but to arrange for placing the 
little girl in her hands. Of the child herself he would 
not be unmindful. She had, though wrongfully, borne 
his name. She was the only innocent party in the guilty 
conspiracy ; and he would give her mother such help to- 
wards bringing her up as she might in reason demand of 
him. He proposed sending the child, along with a trust- 
worthy nurse, to a lodging-house (which he named) in 
Hornsey. There they might continue for two or three 
weeks ; in that time, perhaps, so young a child would have 
partially forgotten her previous life. In return, he asked 
of Mrs. Roberts to promise that she would, by keeping 
the matter a secret from the public, spare him the misery 
of an exposure. And this promise Susannah promptly 
gave. 

"I think, madam, I have now brought this painful 
story down to the period of my wife's sudden summons to 
London. Your own letter intimates that you are already 
aware how Susannah's dangerous illness was just at its 
height when the child was brought to her house; and 
how, in consequence, her daughter was lost to her again. 
" When she recovered she went to the house in 
Hornsey, and there was informed that the young woman 
and the little girl had gone away several weeks ago. 
She came to the conclusion that the persons from 
whom she had demanded her child, had determined, 
after all, to keep her ; and she now felt herself too 
weak, too cowed, [too conscience-stricken, to make a 
second demand of the sort. Her sister's sympathy she 
did not care to seek ; and my wife did not think fit 
to tell her— having no idea of its full significance — of 
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what hod happened in her illness ; so it has remained 
a secret until this very day. What will be the issue 
of the discovery lies in the hands of a Wiser than 
ourselves. Meantime, let me assure you, madam, of 
my earnest wish to do what shall seem kind and just 
in this matter. Awaiting a further communication, 
I am, madam, 

"Yours most obediently. 

"Mobgan Dowlas." 

" And this was the end of the dreadful letter. 
Eva had kept her resolution. She had read it 
straight through without once laying it down. 
Her arm ached with holding it; but, as if a 
spell enthralled her, she kept it cjose before her 
eyes for -ininutqp after she had read the last word. 
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